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Correspondence 





Original Subscriber 


Eprror: Recently you asked original sub- 
scribers to AMERICA to write to you. I 
became one while I was a junior at St. 
Louis University. In fact, I helped Fr. 
Wallace to address envelopes for the an- 
nouncement of the new magazine. 

America followed me to M.I.T. and 
then back to St. Louis, until about the 
time of World War I, when I was one of 
those who disagreed with its editorial pol- 
icy. The subscription was renewed in the 
‘twenties . . . and so has run for a good 
many years. I regard AMenrica as the best 
of Catholic magazines of this type. 

Congratulations on your golden anni- 
versary. May God continue to help and 
guide you. 

BENJAMIN F. THoMaAs Jr. 

Englewood, N. J. 
[We have heard from more than twenty of 
America’s original subscribers—and will be 
delighted to hear from more of them. Ep.] 


Complaint 


Epirorn: Come now! The whole Catholic 
world tries to bring Christ back into Christ- 
mas and you accept advertisements for 
Christmas cards showing photographs. How 
secular can you get? (Is this short enough 
for you without being cryptic? ) 

(Rev.) THomas R. Murpuy 
Waynesburg, Pa. 


Commendation 


Eprror: Here in Canada we are pleased 
with the attention you give this nation. 
Most of us admire your firm editorial stand 
on Red China. (The Globe and Mail does 
no convince us.) Thank you for publishing 
Fr. McGuire’s article on that topic, too 
(11/15, p. 192). 

This section of Canada is rapidly becom- 
ing another Italy, Articles on Italy would 
be welcome, as would a recommendation of 
a language aid in Italian. 

(NAME WITHHELD) 
Toronto, Ont. 


Jangled Little Jingles 


Epiron: You recommend the record 
“Twelve Songs on the Apostle’s Creed,” 
with melodies and lyrics by “popular tune- 
ster John Redmond” (Am. 11/29). You 
also remind us that you praised Mr. Red- 
mond’s earlier “Ten Commandments and 
Seven Sacraments.” I cannot understand 
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how AMERICA can recommend such cheap 
claptrap. . . . To think of the highest truths 
and realities of our faith being associated 
in children’s minds, for the rest of their 
lives, with jingles of the caliber of “Pepsi- 
Cola hits the spot”! 

If we are going to give the people reli- 
gious art and music that the majority seems 
at the moment to like, we had better tear 
up the Motu Proprio of St. Pius X and turn 
the whole catechism over to tin-pan alley. 
How about the “Seven Deadly Sins” for 
the next record? That should inspire some 
juicy lyrics. 

Mary A. LAFARGE 
New Canaan, Conn. 


Epitor: The style of melody that Mr. Red- 


mond uses was never intended to accom-. 


pany sacred words. Small children will be 
confused as to what Holy Mother the 
Church is, if she buries her most important 
words in such saccharine stuff, totally with- 
out dignity. Many of us had looked to 
America to help establish better music. . . . 
The authors of the great medieval liturgi- 
cal dramas knew how to combine enter- 
tainment with a moral lesson without sink- 
ing into bad taste. The dramas have a 
perfect balance of deep significance and 
realistic joy. It is sad that most of the 
enthusiasm and solid support for these has 
come from non-Catholics. 

Dr. ETHEL THURSTON 
New York, N. Y. 
[Mr. Redmond, Pére Duval and other 
“modernizers” in nonliturgical musie have 
had the example of predecessors like St. 
Francis Xavier and St. Robert Bellarmine to 
inspire them. There were others as well 
who took similar paths down tin-pan alley 
in their work as catechists. Ep.] 


Combination of Views 


Eprror: I read your concise report (AM. 
11/22, p. 231) on the “We Shake Hands” 
effort among the Plains Indians and their 
white neighbors. I have also read the pro- 
gram report itself, but I cannot entirely 
agree with you that the principles in it 
are sound. 

My chief objection is that the program 
de-emphasizes the Federal role in Indian 
development and highlights the State and 
local role. The plan would serve some use- 
ful purpose in getting Indians and whites 
acquainted socially and culturally. In the 
economic sphere, however, the plan has 
little to offer the Indian. Consider our area, 
where we have one reservation with a re- 


lief population of 2,700 hungry Indians 
near a town of 3,700 white inhabitants. 
There is not much the community can do 
for the Indians. They could shake hands 
until the cows come home, but it wouldn’t 
put one morsel of food in the starving 
Indians’ stomachs. Besides, the handshake 
of the chronically undernourished person 
is notably feeble. Food, not fancy, is the 
crying need for Indians in most of the de- 
pressed areas of our desert States. We could 
forget this and idealize the Indian out of 
existence. Max GuBATAYAO 

Chairman, Friends of Hill 57 
Great Falls, Mont. 


Cardinal Commemorated 


Eprror: Thank you for the very fine tribute 
to the late Edward Cardinal Mooney (Am. 
11/8). Your presentation of the highlights 
in Cardinal Mooney’s life was second to 
none—a portrayal which succinctly sum- 
marized how much he had accomplished 
for the Church in our country. 
(Rev. ) EpMuNpD BATTERSBY 
Archdiocesan Bureau of Information 
Detroit, Mich. 


To Bridge a Gap 


Eprror: I am sure that others will write 
about the timeliness and helpfulness of 
Rosemary Le Boeuf’s State of the Question 
(Am. 11/15), and many will suggest a 
reprint in some form that will enable it to 
be useful for “Bridging the Gap between 
Home and School.” 

(Rev.) DanreL M. DouGHERTY 
Verplanck, N. Y. 


Christmas and the Children 


Eprror: Mrs. Elizabeth Browne’s article on 
the celebration of Christmas (Am. 11/22) 
ends with a prayer for guidance. To this I 
add, “Amen,” for she has much to learn. 
As she related, her relatives and friends 
seriously doubted her wisdom in completely 
ignoring worldly practises at Christmas. No 
doubt they had good reasons, especially if 
they had experience in raising families. 

Many Catholic parents find it desirable 
not only to teach their children the true 
meaning of Christmas, but also to include 
the Santa Claus fantasy in their Christmas 
celebration. Rosert B. NIEDERBERGER 
Severna Park, Md. 


Eprror: Re: “Christmas is More than Santa 
Claus and Holly.” Private, family devotions 
are beautiful, but not when they’re con- 
ducted with a whole-world’s-out-of-step- 
but-us attitude. 
God rest us merry. 

Tuomas F. WELCH 

Bronx, N. Y. 
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Current Comment 





Salute to 1959 


With the dawn of 1959, we present 
the first issue of our 50th Anniversary 
year. Like almost everyone else in the 
world, we are happy to say goodby to 
1958, and we wish that it could be 
goodby, also, to all its intercontinental 
tension. We can still hope, and we do 
hope, that the new year will be a very 
different one, and a happy one for 
every single one of our readers. 

Today, amid all our crises, we Ameri- 
cans everywhere have greeted, as we 
might a star that rises to bring peace to 
the the instrument-filled Atlas 
satellite beaming a voice from outer 


soul, 


space in a Christmas broadcast to the 
world. 

Some of British friends have 
thought us naive in taking so transcen- 
dental a view of a military rocket soar- 
ing around the earth. They insist it is 
nothing but a fearful weapon of the cur- 
rent Cold War. But is it really foolish- 
ness to have tied a Christmas message to 
a satellite? It surely does not diminish 
Christianity one whit to acclaim the 
rocket as a symbol of a new world open- 
ing up—a new era of communications. 

The President spoke for a hopeful 
nation when he said in his space-borne, 
tape-recorded message: “I convey to 
you and all mankind America’s wish for 
peace on earth and good will toward 
men everywhere.” In all sincerity, as 
the old year goes out and the new one 
comes in with a resounding cosmic echo 
of the Christmas message that angels 
first relayed to the earth from another 
world, we shall work on for peace. 


our 


Archbishop Vagnozzi 


The first new Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States in 25 years was 
named on the very day his predecessor, 
Amleto Giovanni Cardinal Cicognani, 
received the red hat from Pope John 
XXIII. The Holy See’s new representa- 
tive in the United States is Archbishop 
Egidio Vagnozzi, 52, a native of Rome 
and since 1930 a member of the papal 
diplomatic service. He served on the 
staff of the Apostolic Delegation in 
Washington from 1932 to 1942. He 
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comes to this country from Manila, 
where he was Apostolic Nuncio to the 
Philippines. 


By chance or design, Cardinal Cicog- 
nani’ successor was chosen from those 
who have first-hand knowledge not only 
of the United States and of America’s 
foster-child, the Philippines Republic, 
but also of wide areas in the Far East 
now in social and political ferment, in- 
cluding India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma 
and Malaya. As Nuncio in Manila, he 
demonstrated his keen awareness of the 
aspirations of the peoples of that coun- 
try for new social conditions. 

In his capacity, therefore, as observ- 
er for the Holy Father and counselor 
to the bishops of the United States, his 
can be an influence that will help the 
Church in America grow to maturity in 
the world as it is, at the center of a 
new revolution of the spirit in which 
American Catholicism is called to play 
a leading part. AMERICA joins the Cath- 
olic press in welcoming the new papal 
delegate to our shores. 


The 86th Congress 


With more new blood on Capitol 
Hill than Washington has seen in years, 
the 86th Congress should have an ex- 
citing life. In fact, it started making 
news several weeks before it was sched- 
uled to assemble. 

With their ranks swollen by the No- 
vember balloting, Northern and West- 
ern Democrats are mounting a frontal 
assault on the Senate closure rule. Al- 
ready the hotly pressed Southern bloc 
has let it be known that it is prepared 
to compromise, but Senators Douglas 
and Humphrey, leaders of the move to 
curb the filibuster, seem in no mood to 
settle for half a loaf. 

Liberal Republicans in the Senate 
appear equally belligerent. Despite 
their commitment to President Eisen- 
hower’s “modern” Republicanism, these 
men have had up till now almost noth- 
ing to say about GOP policy. They want 
a place at those Monday morning White 
House meetings where the big decisions 
are made. Since the Old Guard was 
decimated in November, it will be 
much harder this time to give the 


“modern” Republicans the usual brush- 
off. 

Nor will all the infighting take place 
in the Senate. Liberal Democrats in the 
House have declared war on the Rules 
Committee, which controls legislative 
traffic to the floor. For years this com- 
mittee, with a built-in reactionary ma- 
jority, has been bottling up liberal legis. 
lation of all sorts. To preserve its pre. 
rogatives will take all Speaker Sam 
Rayburn’s vast talent for running the 
show. 

These struggles are well worth watch- 
ing. On their outcome will depend the 
character of the 86th Congress. 


... Budget Pains 


One of the explosive struggles of the 
session will rage around the budget. 
To the Administration the prospective 
$12.2-billion deficit for the current fiscal 
year is an unending source of exquisite 
anguish. Well aware that the budget 
for fiscal 1960 cannot be_ balanced 
either, it is nevertheless determined to 
make as good a showing as possible. 

Actually, the possibilities of signifi- 
cant cuts from this year’s spending total 
of $79.2 billion are sorely limited. De- 
fense cannot very well be cut, not with 
the Kremlin making warlike noises and 
procurement costs rising all the time. 
The best the Administration can hope 
to do is hold “major national security 
programs” to the present level of $46.8 
billion. It can’t do anything either about 
the $7.5-billion tab for interest on the 
national debt. Then there are a num- 
ber of programs, like farm price sup- 
ports, housing and veterans’ benefits, 
which are fixed by law and cannot be 
cut back quickly enough to have much 
effect on 1960 outlays. These programs 
account for $12.7 billion in this year’s 
budget. 

In the light of these figures, Budget 
Director Maurice H. Stans’ prediction 
that the Administration would manage 
a “very significant” reduction in 1960 
spending seems almost reckless. A 1960 
budget that falls much short of $80 
billion will somehow have to be done 
with mirrors, Naturally the Democrats, 
still smarting from Administration 
charges of reckless spending, will be 
on the lookout for mirrors—and for rab- 
bits in the hat, too. Mr. Stans had bet- 
ter be sure his “savings” are not just 
bookkeeping tricks. 
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Positive Look at Films 


Those who view the work of the Na- 
tional Legion of Decency with some- 
thing less than a warm smile of friend- 
liness have consistently hinted that the 
Legion’s rating of films is slanted 
toward negativism. Falling back on the 
wisdom of Confucius (was it?), they 
keep reminding the Legion that it is 
“better to light one candle than to curse 
the dark.” The only catch is that if the 
darkness is too dense, it’s pretty hard 
to see to light the candle. 

At any rate, the Legion has long 
been sensitive to the accusation of be- 
ing negative-minded. From now on this 
criticism, whatever its original validity, 
will have its teeth drawn. Superior 
films, artistically and morally, will be 
singled out, not merely to be called 
“unobjectionable,” but to be strongly 
recommended. The Legion’s first experi- 
ment in the “power of positive think- 
ing” is the accolade it gave on Dec. 4 
to 20th Century-Fox’s Inn of the Sixth 
Happiness (reviewed Am., 12/20-27, 
pp.380-81). The citation read: 

Because this film is an inspiring 
production of such extraordinary 
merit, the Legion recommends it 
highly to the Catholic patronage 
of the entire family. 

Indicative of the Legion’s laudable 
liberal-mindedness is the fact that the 
film, starring Ingrid Bergman, deals 
with a Protestant missionary. In prais- 
ing the film’s artistic and spiritual 
worth, the Legion has shown that it 
will praise good films wherever it finds 


them. 


Mao Steps Down 


Peking’s New Year’s surprise—the 
resignation of Mao Tse-tung—has stim- 
ulated speculation in the four corners 
of the globe. To Taipei, seat of the rival 
Chinese Nationalist Government, it 
means the failure of the commune sys- 
tem in Red China and the consequent 
“downgrading” of Mao in favor of 
Marshal Chu Teh. Washington is in- 
clined to reject this interpretation and 
to accept Peking’s explanation at its 
face value. Washington is probably 
right, 

As announced in Peking, Mao is lay- 
ing down his duties as Chief of State 
in order to devote more time to the 
elaboration of Marxist theory. This 
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would be a logical move for the vet- 
eran Chinese Red. His health is re- 
portedly bad. He is getting on in years. 

Moreover, he has already made him- 
self the successor to Stalin as the lead- 
ing Communist theoretician of the day. 
The role he played in the ideological 
battle between Tito and the Kremlin 
is demonstration enough of Mao’s im- 
portance in the world of Marxist the- 
ory. He would perhaps like nothing 
better than to be in a position to teach 
the undeveloped nations of Asia “how it 
is done.” As the Manchester Guardian 
has put it: “ “You, too, can have a body 
like mine, he is telling Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s and Mr. Nehru’s compatriots, 
and he may now want leisure to tell 
them how.” 

One thing is certain: as a theoreti- 
cian, Mao can be as dangerous to the 
free world as he was when head of the 
Red Chinese state. He remains chair- 
man of the party and therefore the 
guiding spirit of Red China’s policies. 


Arab Awakening 


The four-day, 40-nation Afro-Asian 
conference which ended in Cairo on 
Dec. 12 had been given a lavish build- 
up by the Communist powers. As the 
only European nation represented, the 
Soviet Union had expected to make 
political hay. Instead the Soviets found 
themselves on the defensive through- 
out the meeting, whose purpose was to 
discuss economic cooperation among 
the African and Asian nations. 

Time and again the Soviets sought to 
inject political propaganda into the pro- 
ceedings. But as often as the Soviet rep- 
resentative sought to dominate the con- 
ference, he was voted down. Indonesia 
questioned the propriety of his presence 
on the grounds that Russia is a Euro- 
pean nation. The delegates from Saudi 
Arabia and the United Arab Republic 
joined in resisting Soviet attempts to 
set an anti-Western tone to the meeting. 

The anti-Communist trend mani- 
fested at the Cairo meeting is reflected 
elsewhere in the Middle East. For the 
past month nationalist newspapers have 
been attacking Arab Communists as 
enemies of Arab unity. Some have made 
pointed reference to Iraqi Premier 
Abdul Karim el-Kassem, demanding 
that he declare on which side of the 
fence he stands (see p.391). 

Apparently events in Iraq have in- 


duced second thoughts about the real 
Soviet purpose in the Middle East. This 
may be the time to convince Arab na- 
tionalists that friendship with the West 
is a better guarantor of Arab indepen- 
dence than the Soviet 
Union. 


reliance on 


Task for De Gaulle 


Algeria is “first of all a human prob- 
lem.” With these words, broadcast from 
Algiers to France on Dec. 7, Charles de 
Gaulle confessed the futility of attempt- 
ing to achieve a political solution to the 
Algerian crisis at the present time. In 
Algeria the French Premier said: 

What is important is for each 
man and each woman to have his 
freedom, his happiness and his dig- 
nity. Insofar as this is brought 
about, we shall see better revealed 
... the living personality of Algeria 
and. . . the nature of the things that 
unite her to France. 

Only then will the hoped-for political 
solution take shape “in a practical and 
reasonable way.” 

This stressing of the “human” aspect 
of the Algerian problem has a familiar 
ring. It coincides with the thesis ex- 
pounded in what is perhaps the best 
analysis of the Algerian situation we 
have yet seen. Published earlier this 
year, Germaine Tillion’s Algeria: The 
Realities (Knopf) cuts straight to the 
heart of the crisis and finds the Algerian 
problem not so much political as eco- 
nomic, social and cultural. 

Mlle. Tillion, a specialist in Algerian 
sociology, is convinced that: 


The sine qua non for Algeria 
amounts to. . . elementary educa- 
tion for every child, and a trade, 
a job, a good wage, modern social 
legislation and a ballot that is not: 
tampered with for every adult. . . . 
Give Algerians the means to live, 
and live they will. 
Algeria needs France perhaps more 
than France needs Algeria, Mlle. Tillion 
cogently argues. But it is up to France 
to prove it to be so. This appears to be 
the task newly elected President de 
Gaulle has set for himself. 


Hungary Standoff 


In one of its final acts before adjourn- 
ing, the UN General Assembly left the 
Hungarian question just about where 
it was. On Dec. 12 the delegates again 
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called upon the Soviet Union and the 
present Hungarian regime to desist 
from repressive measures against the 
Hungarian people. The only operating 
part of the resolution consisted in the 
appointment of a one-man “watchdog” 
committee. This new-style UN official 
will be Sir Leslie Munro, retired New 
Zealand diplomat and 1957 Assembly 
president. He has the somewhat vague 
assignment of reporting to the organiza- 
tion and to the individual states on de- 
velopments in Hungary. 

In a separate action the Assembly’s 
credentials committee voted to leave 
the credentials of the delegates from 
Hungary in their present state of pro- 
visional acceptance. We can only hope 
that the failure to unseat what the 
resolution terms “the present authori- 
ties in Hungary” will not cause the vic- 
tims of Soviet armed intervention to 
lose all faith in the West. The people 
of Hungary no doubt heard with bitter- 


LL New Yor k Newspaper Str ike 01 


day morning, December 8, when the union’s 17- 


s THIS is being written, almost on the eve of 


ness that the man who defended 
“Hungary” from the UN rostrum was 
the notorious “Bishop” Janos Peter, de- 
tested throughout their country as 
hardly better than an agent of the secret 
police. 

Perhaps the most disquieting symp- 
tom in the Assembly’s decision was the 
fact that the entire 13-state Afro- 
Asian bloc abstained from the voting. 
Last year a similar resolution was ap- 
proved by a vote of 60-10, with ten 
abstentions. This year’s balloting went 
54-10, with 15 abstentions. Are the 
forces of freedom weakening in the 
United Nations? 


Canadian Bill of Rights 


Before he began his world tour on 
Oct. 28, Canada’s Prime Minister John 
G. Diefenbaker asked the people to 
think about his proposal for a law that 
would specify the rights of man for 





Canadians. When he returned to Qt 
tawa on Dec. 15, the Prime Ministe 
received full reports on what the people 
had been thinking, especially at a “Con. 
ference of Quebec” held in Montreal 
on Dec. 18. 

Prof. Frank Scott, of McGill Univer. 
sity Law School, said that a bill of 
rights would merely express what Can. 
ada already has, and that adequate pro. 
tection of those rights required the 
strength of a constitutional amendment, 
Prof. David Kirk, a sociologist at Me. 
Gill, warned that such a bill of rights 
could become a conservative force re. 
stricting the notion of liberty that it 
meant to consecrate. 

Pierre Elliott Trudeau, a lawyer, 
provided the real shocker of the talks, 
He charged that basic economic rights 
were being denied to some Canadians, 
even though the nation had the repu- 
tation of being prosperous and free (it 
has the highest standard of living in 
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Christmas, most New Yorkers have been with- 
out their daily papers for nearly two weeks. By the 
looks of things they may still be without them when 
they awake, with or without throbbing heads, on 
New Year's Day. 

The strike which hit the papers the night of De- 
cember 9 was called by the 4,600-member News- 
paper and Mail Deliverers Union (Independent) 
against the Publishers Association of New York 
City. The union demanded a wage increase of $9 a 
week, plus $1 for pensions. (The old contract pro- 
vided for a basic wage of $103.82 for a 40-hour 
week for day drivers.) The men wanted in addi- 
tion a 35-hour week, 12 paid holidays instead of 
8, 4 weeks of vacation instead of 3, sick leave, a 
reduction in the weight of paper bundles from 53 
to 40 pounds, death leaves and protection of the 
rights of workers when the publishers shift dis- 
tributors. 

The publishers, who had earlier tied their hands 
by negotiating a two-year contract with the News- 
paper Guild calling for a $4 weekly increase the 
first year and $3 the second, offered the deliverers 
the same $7 package. They also agreed to reduce 
the weight of the bundles to 50 pounds, to grant 
3-day leaves for deaths in the immediate family, 
and to safeguard the rights of workers affected by 
shifts in distributors. 

Agreement was reached on these terms on Mon- 
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man negotiating committee voted 14 to 3 to accept 
them. The next day the membership voted on the 
contract, with the Honest Ballot Association super- 
vising the poll. A few minutes after 10 o'clock that 
night it was announced that a total of 1,664 ballots 
had been cast, with 877 rejecting the agreement 
and 772 accepting it. The remaining ballots were 
blank. 

The strike started at once, but since the crafts 
and the Newspaper Guild crossed the deliverers 
picket lines, the newspapers continued to publish. 
At the Daily News, however, four compositors re- 
fused to cross the picket line and were promptly 
fired. The next day the entire composing room 
stayed out, despite an attempt by the head of the 
typographical union—“Big Six”—to lead the com- 
posers into the plant. The News failed to appear. 
On Friday all the papers, with the Times in the 
lead, thereupon suspended publication. Although 
the craft unions quickly reiterated their pledge to 
cross the picket lines, the employers refused to pub- 
lish until such time as they could freely distribute 
as well as print their papers. The deadlock persists 
with the costs to the workers, the advertisers and 
publishers in the millions. 

This is one of those strikes which, perhaps, should 
never have happened, and which, except for some 
union politics, human miscalculations and employer 
blunders, might never have happened. Certainly it 
need never have led to the total shutdown of the 
New York press. 
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Betancourt, Fr. Aguirre wrote in the 
“October issue of the monthly Sic—of 
which he is editor—and he quoted 
Betancourt’s own quip about com- 
munism: “Some of us have gotten over 
the measles; our labor wing is con- 
valescing; the young men are still suf-' 
fering from it.” Time magazine here on 
Dec. 22 called him “anti-Communist 
Romulo Betancourt.” 

Venezuelans can toss back at the 
Dominican Republic the Oct. 18 state- 
ment of Archbishop Mariano Rossell 
Arellano of Guatemala: “The unworthy 
social conduct of anti-Communist phar- 
isees engenders hundred of Commun- 
ists.” When there are genuine labor 
unions in the Dominican Republic and 
an opposition newspaper to answer the 
extraordinary journalism of the Govern- 
ment’s El Caribe, Dominican charges of 
communism in other countries will 
sound more convincing and less like a 
camouflage of domestic problems. 
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agreements with other unions, the deliverers felt 
that the publishers had tricked and the Guild had 
betrayed them. 

Nevertheless, the deliverers might never have 
tisked a strike had they not been led to think that 
the pressmen would not cross their picket lines. 
This came about in a curious way. The newly 
elected head of Pressmen’s Local 2, James Ma- 
honey, suddenly appeared at a meeting of the de- 
liverers on Monday night and announced that it 
was against his trade-union principles to cross a 
picket line. Many of those present unthinkingly 
took this as a pledge that the pressmen would not 
cross their picket lines, not realizing that Mr. Ma- 
honey, who wasn’t to take office until December 20, 
was speaking only for himself. Until this incident, 
the sentiment of the meeting appeared to be pro- 
contract, though not enthusiastically so. 

Even so, the strike might still not have come off 
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tributors were more disposed than the rest to ap- 
prove a strike, and that their votes turned out to be 
decisive when many of the newspaper employes, 
thinking the contract would be ratified, neglected 
to cast a ballot. (Union men scout this, noting that 
in the event of a newspaper strike the distributors’ 
employes are assessed $10 a week for strike bene- 
fits. ) 

Perhaps this was the reasoning that tempted the 
publishers to exhort the union to take another vote 
on the contract terms. Whether it was or not, the 
admonition to the union, publicly given, was a 
blunder that prolonged the strike. It angered the 
men and solidified the union’s ranks. 

Had it not been for another employer gaffe, the 
publishers might still be printing their papers and 
selling them at their offices. By acting too hastily 
in the case of the four compositors who refused to 
cross the picket line, the Daily News touched off 
a sympathy walkout that brought on the complete 
shutdown. If the News had temporized instead of 
firing the men, chances are that “Big Six” would 
have had them back on the job the next day. And 
if the newspapers had continued publishing, the 
pressure on the deliverers to settle would have 
mounted sharply. 

This writer has the impression that many people 
about town lack sympathy for the deliverers. They 
think the men are making too much of a good 
thing—which is something for this tight, faction- 
ridden little union to think about. 

BENJAMIN L. MASSE 
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Little Things Can Snowball 


HE feud between President Eisenhower and former 
President Truman, which flared into the open here 
recently, is something the soldier-statesman in the 
White House would like to end, and is trying to end. 
The embarrassing situation probably would not have 
developed had he been a professional politician in 1952. 
Mr. Truman, an old-fashioned political warrior, hits 
hard when campaigning. Once the battle is over, how- 
ever, he is usually willing to shake hands with his op- 
ponents. It was so between him and the late Sen. Rob- 
ert A. Taft of Ohio, another pro. They assailed each 
other on the stump, but outside of the political arena 
they were very good friends. 

President Eisenhower, who has called himself a 
“novice” in politics, doesn’t see things in quite the same 
way. At least he didn’t in 1952. He just couldn’t under- 
stand how Mr. Truman, who had offered to back him 
for the Democratic nomination for President, could go 
out and call him a demagog and other harsh names 
when he ran as the Republican nominee in ’52. He be- 
came angry and showed it. 

The President could have ended the estrangement if 
he had been willing to meet Mr. Truman half way a 
year later. In October, 1953, he flew to Kansas City, 
Mo., to attend a cattlemen’s banquet, and stayed at the 
Muehlebach Hotel. Mr. Truman, who thinks of Kansas 
City as his home town (he calls it a “suburb” of Inde- 


On All Horizons 


pendence, where he really lives), telephoned the 
Muehlebach, asked for the Presidential suite, and said 
he would. like to drop around and pay his respects to 
the Chief Executive. 

Somebody—it never has been established who—toli 
Mr. Truman that President Eisenhower could not se 
him because he had a full schedule. Whoever this was 
must have thought that the man calling himself Harn 
S. Truman was a prankster. It seems reasonable to sus. 
pect, too, that later on he was afraid to admit his mis. 
take. 

Anyway, President Eisenhower, after hearing reports 
about Mr. Truman being “snubbed,” ordered an investi- 
gation. Nobody could be found who was willing ty 
acknowledge having received the call from Mr. Truman, 
and the matter was dropped. 

If President Eisenhower had taken Mr. Truman’ 
word for it—the Missourian talked freely to reporters 
about the rebuff—and had he sent a note of explanation 
to Independence, or simply picked up the telephone 
and called Mr. Truman, there probably would have 
been a reconciliation right there and then. 

The odd thing about this whole business is that the 
two men involved are noted for their friendliness, and 
rightly so. One of the first things that Mr. Truman did 
on assuming the Presidency in 1945 was to invite for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover to the White House. He 
felt that President Franklin D. Roosevelt had been 
callous in ignoring Mr. Hoover for 12 years. 

Today Mr. Truman and Mr. Hoover are warm 
friends. Nobody should be surprised in 1959 to see a 
triumvirate, with President Eisenhower on speaking 
terms with both other members. Epwarp T. Fo ..iarp 


has been elected to the national board 
of directors of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. A Rockhurst 
College graduate and former president 





of the Serra Club of Kansas City, he is 





FOR LOURDES. American support for 
the new underground Marian basilica 
at Lourdes (capacity 20,000) is being 
solicited by the American Committee 
for Lourdes, Inc. Charles H. Juergens, 
general agent for Mutual Benefit Health 
and Accident Assn. of Omaha, has ac- 
cepted presidency of the committee 
(2 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y.). 


p SOCIAL WEEK. The next Semaine 
Sociale of France will take place July 
11-16 at Angers with the theme, “The 
Advance of Underdeveloped Peoples.” 


p> LEARNED SOCIETY. Amenica, 50 
years old in 1959, salutes a diamond 
jubilarian, the American Catholic His- 
torical Society. At Philadelphia in 1884, 
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one year after the letter of Pope Leo 
XIII on historical studies, a group of 
priests and laymen laid the foundation 
of an intellectual effort now represented 
in 69 scholarly volumes of the society’s 
Records. 


p LAY APOSTOLATE. Full texts in 
English of the addresses delivered at 
the Second World Congress for the Lay 
Apostolate can be ordered from the 
Permanent Committee for International 
Congresses of the Lay Apostolate 
(Piazza S. Calisto, 16, Rome; 3 vols.., 
$5). The first two volumes are now 
ready; the third is in preparation. 


B NCC] OFFICER. An attorney of 
Kansas City, Mo., Bernard D. Craig, 


currently secretary of the Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Men. 


p> HISTORY PROJECT. The New: 
man Press has announced plans for a 
two-volume Readings in Church His- 
tory, to be edited by Rev. Colman Bar- 
ry, O.S.B., of Collegeville, Minn. 


B POETRY PRIZE. Ned O'Gorman, 
who teaches in the English Department 
at Brooklyn College, is the winner of 
the 1958 Lamont Poetry Selection with 
his first volume of poems, entitled The 
Night of the Hammer (Harcourt, 
Brace). The successful contestant, 29 
a graduate of St. Michael's College, 
Winooski, Vt., competed against en- 
tries submitted by 37 publishers. R.A-G. 
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Moscow Moves Again 


5 NASSERISM the strongest anti-Communist force in 
J the Arab world? Anyone asking that question a few 
months ago would have been looked upon as naive. In 
the light of current developments in Iraq, the query 
may not be as fantastic as it seems. 

In Iraq the enthusiastic followers of Gamal Abdel 
Nasser have suffered their most serious setback since 
the nationalist tide set in motion by the Egyptian leader 
first threatened to engulf the entire Arab world. Accord- 
ing to a UPI report dated December 12, 375 Nasserist 
sympathizers have been jailed by Iraqi Premier Abdel 
Karim el-Kassem. Included among them are a number 
of prominent Iraqi political figures. In the official ver- 
sion of the story, el-Kassem’s move was a counterstroke 
against a threatened coup d’état “by corrupt elements 
and foreign powers” who were working against the best 
interests of an independent Iraq. 

In reality, however, the el-Kassem purge has had the 
effect of strengthening the Communist movement in- 
side the country. For virtually all those arrested were 
known to be opposed to the alarming growth of the 
Iraqi Communist party and the disturbing Communist 
infiltration of the Iraqi Government. If they were plan- 
ning action against the regime, it was as much to beat 
the Reds to the punch as to merge Iraq with the United 
Arab Republic of Gamal Nasser. 

One may safely conclude, therefore, that, in Iraq, 
communism and Arab nationalism as symbolized by 
Nasser have finally come to a parting of the ways. Until 
now the Kremlin has been content to ride the coattails 
of the Egyptian leader in the hope of securing thereby 
a firm foothold in the Middle East. President Nasser 
has been only too willing to cooperate since Nasserism 
and communism have a common fundamental aim—to 
drive Western influence out of the Middle East. Where 
Nasser appears to have miscalculated is in believing 


that Moscow would stop at mere support of his own 
ambitions; and that he could go on keeping communism 
at arm’s length throughout the Middle East as he has 
successfully done in his own United Arab Republic. In 
short, he never expected that the Kremlin would order 
Arab Communists to compete openly and directly with 
Arab nationalists. 

That is precisely what is happening in Iraq, where 
the Reds are challenging Nasser’s prestige and au- 
thority among the Arab peoples. They have seized the 
initiative from his followers in the streets of Baghdad, 
as U. S. Assistant Secretary of State William Rountree 
was so rudely made to realize on his recent tour 
of the Middle East. Their ultimate aim, New York 
Herald-Tribune correspondent Joseph Alsop is con- 
vinced, is to transform Premier el-Kassem “into the 
Kremlin's Pasha, as responsive to Moscow’s promptings 
as Nuri [his predecessor] used to be responsive to the 
promptings of London.” 

Thus the Soviets have embarked on a new and far 
bolder policy than they have heretofore attempted in 
the Middle East. The policy of using President Nasser 
as the sole instrument of their purposes has been 
abandoned. The Arab Communist parties are waging 
their own struggle for power independently of—and 
even in opposition to—the Egyptian leader. The new 
line has been much more frankly and daringly revealed 
in Baghdad than anywhere else in the Middle East. 

Will the new strategem succeed? Iraq’s new leader 
Premier el-Kassem, who is by no means a Communist 
or a Communist sympathizer, can answer that question 
by taking as stern an action against the Reds as he has 
against the Iraqi followers of Nasser. It would indeed 
be ironic if the purge of Iraq’s Nasserists opened the 
way for a Communist coup in Iraq and ultimately in 


the whole of the Middle East. 


Threat to Hoffa’s Power 


or James Riddle Hoffa there was no Santa Claus. 

There wasn’t much prospect of a happy New Year 
either. An 83-year-old Federal district judge, F. Dickin- 
son Letts, saw to that. Ina tough memorandum opinion, 
handed down in Washington on December 11, Judge 
Letts warned Hoffa that he was only the provisional 
president of the Teamsters, and that if he wasn’t care- 
ful, he soon wouldn’t be president at all. Reached in 
Miami Beach, where he was conferring with his hand- 
Picked executive board, Hoffa sputtered defiance, but 
chances seemed good that this time the lawyers might 
not be able to save him. 
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The case had its beginnings last January when the 
union’s high-priced legal braintrusters advised Hoffa to 
compromise a rank-and-file suit enjoining him from as- 
suming the presidency. The rank and filers had charged 
that the 1957 Miami convention, which elected Hoffa 
president, had been rigged and their democratic rights 
violated. They asked the court for a new and honest 
election. When their funds ran out, the rank and filers 
agreed to a plan whereby Hoffa would take office but 
would be subject to a three-man board of monitors ap- 
pointed by the court. 

The purpose of the court order which gave legal 
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force to this compromise was to assure an unrigged 
election for the union’s top offices. To this end Hoffa 
was directed to cooperate with the monitors in eliminat- 
ing “corrupt influences” from the union and in assuring 
proper democratic processes. Judge Letts, who presided 
at the trial, retained jurisdiction over the case. 

It quickly became apparent that Hoffa had no in- 
tention of taking orders from the monitors. So far as he 
was concerned, their directives were only advisory. 
They could propose but Hoffa and his executive board 
would do the disposing. They chose to ignore a whole 
series of monitor demands: that charges be brought 
against Vice President Owen (Bert) Brennan for mis- 
appropriation of funds; that a Philadelphia local run 
by another crony of Hoffa, Ray Cohen, be placed in 
trusteeship; that convicted extortionist John McNamara 
relinquish his control of two New York locals until his 
appeal to a higher court had been decided; that tem- 
porary rules assuring honest local elections be adopted 
until a permanent code could be worked out; that a 
new system of record keeping be installed so that it 
could easily be known which members were in good 
standing. Compounding his defiance of these and other 
directives, Hoffa announced that the union would con- 


Novel Slants in 


cross the river (the Hudson) and into the trees (of 
New Jersey) went one of this Review's editors re- 
cently to give a day of recollection at a diocesan semi- 
nary. He had not been asked just to “come along” to 
direct a day devoted to spiritual stock-taking; rather, 
the rector of the seminary had been specific and had 
asked that the talks be centered on the topic: “Blessed 
is he who reads.” 

The recollection-day editor was delighted and some- 
what amazed to be given that topic. When he arrived 
at the seminary, he congratulated the rector on his 
originality and farsightedness in choosing such a sub- 
ject for a day’s thought and prayer. The reverend rec- 
tor, in his turn, was a bit amazed that the editor had 
been amazed. “Why should a day devoted to prayerful 
consideration of reading be unusual?” he parried. “Isn’t 
reading, like anything else, a channel for grace and 
holiness?” It was then the editor’s turn to be taken aback 
at his own prior amazement. 

The seminary’s wise rector may have thought it nor- 
mal that young priests and priests-to-be should hear a 
pep-talk on reading during a day consecrated to spir- 
itual exercises, but the editor could not help wondering 
how many seminary heads in the country would think 
such a topic “spiritual” enough for a day of recollection. 
There may, of course, be dozens of such rectors and 
dozens of seminaries blessed with such wise and realis- 
tic guidance, but the instance was unique in the editor's 
admittedly limited experience. 

By that title, “Blessed is he who reads,” the rector 
had not meant to restrict the talks to spiritual reading, 
and so the editor felt free to devote but one talk to this 
specific aspect. He spent the rest of the day suggesting 
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vene in March to elect officers and get the monitors of 
his back. Meanwhile he went boldly ahead with plans 
for a national conference of transport unions and for an 
organizing drive aimed at policemen and other civil 
servants. 

Judge Letts’ decision of December 11 brought all 
these ambitious schemes crashing about Hoffa’s head, 
The judge told Hoffa to call off his March convention, 
The monitors, he said, are officers of the court, armed 
with “all powers reasonably necessary to effect the basic 
purposes of the [consent] order.” Their orders were, 
therefore, not merely advisory; they must be obeyed, 
And the monitors would stay until such time as the 
court decided that the union had been cleaned up and 
a fair election was possible. 

Though the authority which the court is exercising 
over the Teamsters sets a dangerous precedent, the ac- 
tion is necessary and justified. The union has defied the 
AFL-CIO. It is incapable of self-reform. If it is per- 
mitted to operate with Hoffa at the controls, it will do 
irreparable damage to the union movement and to the 
entire community. There are times when to save free- 
dom some freedom must be surrendered. This is one of 
those times. To Judge Letts, then, an editorial toast. 


Religious Life 


how “secular” reading, as well, can be a means of 
growth in charity. He explained in those hallowed en- 
virons how a priestly life can be deepened and made 
more fruitful by books that may raise the brows of 
those who take a dim view of literature that is not un- 
mitigatedly uplifting and edifying—and the heavens did 
not fall on his mildly daring head. 

Several days later the same editor hied himself some- 
what south to give a lecture. The program began with 
a musical introduction presented by the nuns of the 
school where the affair took place. Amazement once 
again! Part of the program was devoted to a ballet 
conceived and directed by a nun and danced by a 
group of her sisters. It was an interpretation of the 
Magnificat and it is not an exaggeration to say that the 
audience—editor included—was enthralled by the 
beauty, the grace, the truly moving dignity and spir- 
ituality of the interpretative dance. 

Novel-reading priests, and nuns pirouetting before an 
audience! What are we coming to? Some Colonel 
Blimps would harrumph that we are coming to a fine 
fit of frivolity, indeed. Others, including St. Teresa of 
Avila and St. Ignatius Loyola (remember their danc- 
ing?) and the famous ascetical writer, Father Frederick 
Faber (who tells in a long chapter of his Spiritual Con- 
ferences how the soul’s good can be found in even 
secular reading), would raise a hearty “bravo!” 

This is not a plea for mandatory courses in ballet and 
novel reading in seminaries and novitiates. It is only a 
small Christmastide reflection on the fact that books, 
dancing, art, music—the whole glorious sweep of human 
culture—can and should be put to the service of God. 
“Give beauty back to beauty’s Giver.” 
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World Catholic Press 


REVUE DES QUESTIONS SCIEN- 
TIFIQUES (11, Rue des Récollets, 
Louvain), “Can There Be Planets In- 
habited by Thinking Beings?” by René 
Perrin, Oct. 20, pp. 481-496. 

A member of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences delivered this talk to the 
Catholic Union of French Scientists. 
Asserting that he would “prescind from 
the principle of finality and consider 
only determinism and probability,” he 
made three points and drew a conclu- 
sion. 1) The existence on a planet of 
an atmosphere which would permit life 
is “infinitely unlikely.” 2) The organic 
compounds which seem to be required 
for life are described as “the triumph 
of the unstable over the stable.” They 
presuppose, too, a delicate dosage of 
radiation, heat, etc. 3) These condi- 
tions, which on our earth have con- 
tinued for ages, are themselves the re- 
sult of other balances: between bodies 
and antibodies, between human output 
and vegetal intake of carbon dioxide, 
etc. Conclusion: “As scientific knowl- 
edge increases, the improbability of 
man’s existence [on other planets] be- 
comes greater and greater.” A negative 
vote for life on other planets. 

e 
ETUDES (15, Rue Monsieur, Paris 7), 
“The Diary of a Conclavist, 1903,” by 
Msgr. Maurice Landrieux, Nov., pp. 
157-183. 

Here are the unpublished diary jot- 
tings of the conclavist (assistant to a 
Cardinal during the conclave) who 
accompanied Cardinal Langénieux of 
Rheims during the conclave that elected 
Pope Pius X. That election was marked 
by the last use of the “veto,” when 
Austria excluded Cardinal Rampolla. 
Since, in addition to abrogating the na- 
tions’ right to invoke the “veto,” Pope 
Piux X decreed that absolute secrecy be 
observed during and after conclaves by 
all who participate in them, no further 
revelations like these are to be antici- 
pated. 

e 


STIMMEN DER ZEIT (Veterinarstr. 5, 
Munich 22), “The Persecuted Church 
in China,” by Li Pai-shan, Nov., pp. 
115-129, 
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The systematic efforts of the Red 
Chinese Communists to stamp out the 
faith of Catholics make sad reading. 
In this article, abundantly documented 
with statistics and dates, we are told of 
the splendid resistance of Catholics of 
every level—bishops, priests and laity— 
in the face of the harshest Government 
pressure. The author begs us not to 
condemn too quickly those who under 
brainwashing seem to have compro- 
mised their principles. “We don’t have 
all the facts.” 

2 
HOCHLAND (Kaiser Ludwigsplatz 6, 
Munich 15), “The New Pagans and 
the Church,” by Joseph Ratzinger, Oct., 
pp. 1-11. 

Not “salvation outside the Church,” 
but the change in our attitude toward 
those outside the Church is the subject 
of this article. In the early centuries, 
Christians sharply distinguished be- 
tween themselves and society at large; 
in the Middle Ages they thought of 
Christianity and society as coextensive; 
today, this author feels, we still tend to 
consider them co-extensive, even in 
countries where the majority of people 
are no longer Christian in belief or 
practice. The author feels that Christ’s 
distinction between “the few” and “the 
many” needs restatement—to guide not 
only our theological thinking, but to 
enable us to gauge realistically the men- 
tality of our hearers. 


BLACKFRIARS (34 Bloomsbury St., 
London, W.C. 1), “The Role of the 
Laity in the History of the Church,” 
by Henri de Riedmatten, O.P., Nov., 
pp. 456-467. 

Reviewing the Church’s history cen- 
tury by century, this article maintains 
that though today we are talking more 
about the role of the laity and defining 
it more closely, laymen have always 
fulfilled their role as part of the Mysti- 
cal Body. In the earliest centuries it was 
the voice of the laity which spread the 
new faith in shop and marketplace. In 
the Byzantine Empire the layman 
(often the state official) tended to take 
upon himself too much initiative, rather 
than too little, in Church administra- 


tion. The medieval layman had a piety 
and a sense of responsibility which, in 
different times and places, explain the 
crusades and the rise of “third orders” 
alongside the religious orders on which 
they were patterned. 

Since the Reformation the laity in 
some countries have had to maintain 
their faith despite the lack of priests. 
In Mexico, Ireland and Japan they suc- 
ceeded even when at times it meant 
martyrdom. The Church’s social doc- 
trines, too, have been taught by the 
example of such laymen as Ozanam and 
the German Catholics under the Kul- 
turkampf. 

a 
NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLO- 
GIQUE (95, Chaussée de Mont-Saint- 
Jean, Louvain), “Latin American Pro- 
testantism,” by Prudencio Damboriena, 


. Nov. 9, pp. 944-965. 


Here is the first part of a detailed 
study of the growth of the various 
branches of Protestantism in Latin 
America. Statistics culled principally 
from Protestant sources show the in- 
crease in funds and the rapidly grow- 
ing number of missionaries—two-thirds 
of the latter and the bulk of the former 
come from the United States. The 
“sects” are far more active in missionary 
work than the larger and more estab- 
lished Protestant groups. 

At times even Catholic authorities on 
the spot are unaware of the extent of 
Protestant activity and penetration. 
However, the author agrees with many 
Catholic analysts of this problem that 
the Protestant missionaries tend to 
make, at least of their first generation of 
converts, not convinced Protestants, but 
mere non-Catholics. 

e ’ 
HECHOS Y DICHOS (Apartado 243, 
Zaragoza), “Key-Kids,” by R. Olaechea, 
Dec., pp. 834-840. 

The economic boom in Germany and 
Austria has brought with it some so- 
ciological problems, particularly the 
neglect of children of working mothers. 
Since, during the day, such neglected 
children often have their front-door key 
tied around their necks with a string, 
they are called Schliisselkinder (key- 
kids). Excerpts from the diary of a lit- 
tle Viennese girl, Helga, during two of 
her grade-school years reveal the con- 
fusion of such children and the dangers 
that await them. EvucEeNne K. CULHANE 
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Industrial Relations Re-examined 


Benjamin L. Masse 


industrial relations follow a kind of law of expand- 

ing returns. The first stage in the relationship is 
noisy with the sound of battle, with labor fighting 
desperately for recognition against the flinty opposition 
of management. This stage eventually gives way to a 
period of armed truce, in which labor and management 
deal with one another coldly and at arm’s length. The 
shooting, so to speak, stops, but neither side trusts the 
other enough to lay down its arms. Finally, this 
armistice, more or less protracted, begets peace: mutual 
suspicion cedes to mutual trust and rivalry vields to 
cooperation. 

After what happened in this country over the last 
six months, this “law” of industrial relations, so typically 
American in its optimism, obviously needs revising. 
Whatever else the November elections showed, they 
demonstrated that the peaceful adjustment which many 
unions and employers have made rests on a less sub- 
stantial foundation than had been assumed. Between 
labor and management there yawns a gulf which has 
not yet been bridged—and which somehow or other 
must be bridged if the Marxists, with their dogma of 
class warfare, are not eventually to have the last word. 

In re-examining our premises, it is clearly of the 
highest importance to think of labor-management 
relations on two levels—the collective-bargaining level 
and the political level. Although generalizations are 
risky, it is still possible to argue that over the past two 
decades employers and unions have made genuine 
progress in working out a mature, constructive relation- 
ship. When one considers the thousands of contracts 
that are negotiated every year, as well as the innumer- 
able day-to-day adjustments that are made under those 
contracts, the incidence of strikes and lockouts remains 
relatively small. Indeed, industrial violence is so rare 
these days that conflicts like those at the Kohler Com- 
pany and the Perfect Circle Corporation attract nation- 
wide attention. They are newsworthy because they are 
so atypical of industrial relations today. 

The thesis that labor-management relations proceed 
from open warfare through armed truce to peaceful 
adjustment retains, then, considerable validity. What 
is now painfully apparent, however, is that the evolu- 
tion of collective-bargaining arrangements does not 
automatically carry over to the political sphere. On the 
contrary, the estrangement of management and labor 
in political matters appears to proceed in inverse pro- 


T HAS BEEN popular for some time to hold that 
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portion to their coming together around the collective. 
bargaining table. Surely, that was the lesson of the No- 
vember election, which found unions and employers 
lined up solidly on opposite sides of the political fence, 

It will help to keep things in perspective if we remind 
ourselves that this political split does not represent a 
clean break with the patterns of the past. It is not 
something novel and revolutionary on the American 
scene. Except for the South, with its largely one-party 
system, the Democratic party has always had a special 
attraction for workers; whereas employers have 
generally felt more at home in the GOP. The something 
new that has been added is the significance that labor- 
management divisions over politics may have today for 
the future of collective bargaining. 

As far as collective bargaining went, the political 
predilections of workers and employers were not too 
important in the past. Prior to the New Deal and the 
Wagner Act, unions were not of much consequence, 
being important factors only in printing, the building 
trades, rail transport, coal mining and a few other fields. 
For the most part only skilled workers were organized, 
and these workers pursued their goals by economic 
rather than political means. The bargaining table, not 
the ballot box, was their chosen path to social justice. 
During the long presidency of Samuel Gompers, this 
nonpolitical approach to union goals became, under 
the term “voluntarism,” the dominant philosophy of the 
American Federation of Labor. “We do not accept 
government,” said Gompers on one occasion, “as the 
solution of the problems of life.” 

For the changes that have occurred over the past 
quarter-century, for the increase in labor's political 
consciousness, the great depression which started in 
1929 was largely responsible. With 12 million workers 
unemployed, and trade-union membership down to 4 
skimpy 3 million or less, not even the most loyal 
disciples of Gompers could any longer defend the self- 
sufficiency of collective bargaining. To assure workers 
a decent and secure livelihood, the power of govern- 
ment had to be invoked. 

In this departure from voluntarism, the AFL was 
more or less typical of all the country’s economic 
groups. In the harsh, hopeless days of the early 1930, 
farmers, bankers, realtors and businessmen put aside 
their pride and turned to Washington for help. The 
depth and the extent of the disaster were such that 
individual initiative and private enterprise—and even 
State and local government effort—were unable to cope 
with it. The result was to throw on the Federal Govern- 
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ment unprecedented responsibility for the smooth 
operation of the economic mechanism. A little more 
than a decade later, in the aftermath of the war, this 
responsibility was, by bipartisan action, written into 
law. The Employment Act of 1946 formalized the 
Government's duty to maintain conditions favorable to 
high levels of production and employment. 

It was inevitable that labor, as well as business and 
agriculture, would now take a new interest in political 
action. Decisions made in Washington would hence- 
forth affect living standards all over the country. 
Although unions continued to rely on collective bar- 
gaining as the chief means of safeguarding and 
advancing the interests of workers, they began to 
devote much more time and money than they had 
ever done before to obtaining laws favorable to their 
objectives. In 1943 the CIO founded its Political Action 
Committee. (This replaced John L. Lewis’ 1936 crea- 
tion, Labor’s Non-Partisan League, which had become 
inactive.) Four years later the AFL, frightened by the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, established Labor’s 
League for Political Education. After the merger ot the 
AFL and CIO in 1955, these two political organizations 
were fused into the Committee on Political Education, 
popularly known as COPE. 

Labor's political agencies all adopted the AFL’s 
traditional nonpartisan posture. They were intent on 
rewarding their friends and punishing their enemies. 
With only a few exceptions, however, among which 
the powerful Carpenters’ Brotherhood was outstanding, 
the unions invariably found most of their friends in 
the Democratic party. While the identification of 
organized labor and the Democratic party has never 
been, and is not today, complete, it went so far in 1956 
that the AFL-CIO executive council formally endorsed 
the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket. (However, the leaders 
of two of the largest AFL-CIO affiliates, Dave Beck of 
the Teamsters and Maurice A. Hutcheson of the 
Carpenters, personally endorsed President Eisenhower. ) 
Meanwhile the close relationship between business and 
the Republican party grew still more intimate. And 
so it was that the stage was set for all-out labor- 
management conflict on the political level. 

During this year’s campaign that conflict touched 
new depths of bitterness. Encouraged by the McClellan 
committee hearings and by signs of popular resentment 
over labor's alleged responsibility for inflation, business 
strategists deemed the time opportune to smite unions 
on the legislative front. In six States they energetically 
pushed right-to-work laws. The Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government ran full-page advertisements 
warning that unions were bent on taking over the 
country. In a number of localities industrialists financed 
the dissemination of a notorious pamphlet smearing 
UAW President Walter Reuther. And from a position on 
the sidelines the influential NAM, inspired perhaps by 
the example of such companies as General Electric and 
Gulf Oil, exhorted businessmen to get into politics and 
fight for all they were worth. 

; Then toward the end of the campaign, with the emo- 
tional content rising all the time, the GOP high com- 
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mand officially adopted this business strategy. “The 
Democrat (sic) party,” it trumpeted on October 6, “is 
dominated by certain politico-labor bosses and left-wing 
extremists.” The choice, it said, lies between the Repub- 
lican party and going down “the left lane which leads 
to socialism.” And on that theme Vice President Nixon 
played variations all up and down the land. 

Seldom before had the identification between the Re- 
publican party and the business community been so 
complete. It was, in fact, just as complete in its own 
way as was the identification between the AFL-CIO 
and the Democratic party. As a consequence, the entire 
1958 campaign assumed the coloration of a labor-man- 
agement dogfight for control of the legislative ma- 
chinery. 

The conclusion is inescapable: on matters of public 
economic policy, management and labor are in open, 
irreconcilable conflict. However well they may get along 
at the collective-bargaining table, they are enemies in 
the voting booth. Politically, they could not possibly be 
more divided. 

How long can this schizophrenia go on? How long 
will it be until the open political struggle between em- 
ployers and unions has corrosive effects on collective 
bargaining? Already there are signs of a growing mili- 
tant class consciousness among employers, and this is 
being fostered by such leading management organiza- 
tions as the NAM and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
(not to mention what Vice President Nixon disgustedly 
referred to during the campaign as “extreme right-wing 
‘screwball’ committees,” which siphoned off many an 
industrialist’s dollar). Nor is it difficult to sense a new 
temper in organized labor. All one has to do is to read 
quietly—if he can—through the weekly issues of the 
AFL-CIO News during October and November. And if 
that leaves the reader unconvinced, let him review the 
proceedings of the Steelworkers’ convention at Atlantic 
City last September and see what happened there to 
President David .McDonald’s hopeful dream of “mutual 
trusteeship.” 

Although the outlook is frankly disturbing, it is by 
no means hopeless. In both management and _ labor 
there are many men who don’t like the present drift of 
things. If they decide to oppose it, they have some 
strong cards to play. Basically, American labor and 
management profess the same economic and political 
creed. They be- 
lieve in private en- 
terprise and de- 
mocracy Their dif- 
ferences, though 
sometimes great, 
are still matters of 
emphasis, not of 
fundamentals. 
They can be 
blunted, if not fully 
resolved. 

Furthermore, 
American manage- 
ment and labor are 
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looking down the same gun barrel today. The Kremlin 
threatens the one as much as the other. Whatever their 
differences are—over taxes, minimum wages, unemploy- 
ment compensation, the Taft-Hartley Act—they are 
trifling compared with the differences that set them 
apart from communism. They have a powerful incentive 
to avoid a struggle at home that would weaken the 
country abroad and, as a consequence, endanger the 
freedom they both cherish. 

Finally, they have in many, many cases a history of 
friendly relationships. They have come to know one an- 
other, and they just don’t believe the nonsense they 
read about economic royalists on the one side and So- 
cialists on the other. 

The problem is to bring these men together so that 
they can exchange ideas and subject their respective 
party lines to the test of frank discussion. As it is, they 
talk now for the most part only to people with whom 
they agree, and this has the effect of confirming and 
hardening their viewpoints. In an address at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin shortly after the election, Arthur 
Goldberg, special counsel of the AFL-CIO and one of 
the best minds in the labor movement, called for a 





Labor-Management Assembly that would meet for two 
or three weeks once or twice a year and do nothing but 
talk. There is merit in the idea. The results wouldn’t be 
sensational, but the give-and-take would be broadening, 

It might be possible, too, to gather labor-management 
groups together under religious auspices. All the 
churches profess a social doctrine, and sometimes this 
doctrine is not so well known by their communicants 
as it ought to be. If it were known, the differences be- 
tween labor and management could scarcely be so 
numerous and so sharp as they are. It is true that efforts 
of this kind have been made in the past, and are still 
being made today, and that they haven't been notably 
successful. Maybe we haven't yet found the right 
formula. The search ought to go on. 

The gulf between labor and management on ques- 
tions of public economic policy will not be easily 
bridged. It won't be spanned by magic, or wishful 
thinking, or by a blind trust in the interplay of Pro- 
fessor Galbraith’s countervailing power. It will only be 
solved by charity, hard intellectual effort—and a big 
dose of that humility of soul which comes to men only 
when they are on their knees before Almighty God. 





A Brave Decision 


ROM THE waiting-room window of a foundling 
F home, near one of our great cities, I watched the 

falling snow melt silently on the giant black grid- 
dle of pavement below. An angry cry from a near-by 
nursery announced to all within earshot that a child 
was hungry. My husband and I exchanged a knowing 
smile and my thoughts turned to our adopted children 
at home. Both of them had been born here and had 
been introduced to us in this room. From here we took 
them into our home and into our hearts. Both joyous 
occasions had made this graciously appointed room 
somewhat dear to us. Today, however, it held an air of 
uncertainty. The deepening shadows of late afternoon 
added to this feeling. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL BABY 

We had decided, some months before, to request a 
handicapped child for adoption. We had anticipated a 
physical handicap, but the child we were waiting to 
see was not handicapped in that sense. Sound of body, 
his handicap was not necessarily discernible to the un- 
trained eye. Nevertheless, it was unmistakably present. 
This child appeared destined to go through life handi- 
capped by a below-normal intelligence. The child, if 
joined to our family circle, would undoubtedly affect 
the lives of all of us. 





Mrs. Dunn, a free-lance writer, a student and a mother, 
writes here of a personal experience. 
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Joan HL Dunn 


I was startled by a surf-like rustling as Mother Su- 
perior entered the room. Gleaming white, her stiffly 
starched religious habit framed an exquisite face. Young 
though it was, her face was deeply etched by a heavy 
burden of responsibility. 

Seating herself opposite she began to discuss the 
child we had traveled three hundred miles to see. We 
listened with quiet anxiety. Each word reflected her 
deep devotion to those committed to her charge. 

“This child,” she began, “is not abnormal in the popu- 
lar sense of the word. However, our observation of him 
has led us to believe that his intelligence is limited.” 
She paused as I opened a small handbag clutched ner- 
vously in my hand. 

“At present,” she continued, “he is classified in the 
‘dull normal’ range of the intelligence scale. If our 
evaluation of him is correct, he will develop slowly. He 
will not walk or talk as soon as the average child. Nor- 
mal learning will not be easy for him.” 

I shifted uneasily in my chair as her words brought 
to mind a scene from the past. A group of children 
walked solemnly behind a sad-eyed and unkempt little 
lad who had found learning difficult. “Stupid! Stupid! 
Stupid!” they chanted and then laughed gleefully as 
the child burst into tears and ran away. 

I roused myself in time to hear Mother Superior say: 
“Two years of a simplified high school curriculum may 
well be all the education he can profitably assimilate. 
It is not my intent to discourage you, but only to ap- 
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prize you of the situation you may be faced with if 
you take him into your home.” 

Rising from her chair she said, “I'll have him brought 
downstairs now. His name is Peter.” 

As the door closed behind her I returned to the win- 
dow. The snow had stopped. A half block away a 
woman scurried across the street to avoid a black con- 
vertible which seemed to have dropped suddenly from 
the sky. In that moment I also wanted to run, not from 
a ton of rolling steel, but from the more crushing 
weight of a decision—a decision whose substance was 
fast gathering like a thunderhead on the horizon. 

A gentle knock, a figure in white—a baby and a nun 
emerged. Moments later the nun left us. In my arms a 
baby’s cloudy eyes were searching my face. 

The stillness of the child racked my heart. Discovery 
of the world is foremost in the mind of a five-month- 
old child. Its head, like a bobbing periscope, searches 
the horizon for new visual adventure; tiny feet kick 
vigorously as if to signal an ever-increasing impatience 
and desire to explore. I was aware, however, that there 
was no movement on the part of this child in my arms. 
His languid composure made me pray silently to God 
for strength—strength without pity—to make the right 
decision. 

Few words passed between my husband and me. We 
were intent on one thing—to know Peter and let him 
know us. Speaking quietly to him I transferred him to 
the couch between my husband and myself. I noticed 
how beautifully his body was formed. But his head 
drooped awkwardly to his shoulder as I propped him 
up a little. He struggled to raise it and succeeded mo- 
mentarily. He smiled slightly, and dropped it once 
again. The typical infant activity common at this age 
had delighted us in our other children; it was con- 
spicuously absent in this child. 

Was the lack of a family atmosphere reponsible in 
part for his slow development? Was his spark of life 
rapidly going out, smothered by a lack of loving care 
that only a real home can give? 

My thoughts were interrupted by the return of 
Mother Superior. The murky shadows of the January 
afternoon fortunately hid some of the anxiety on all 
faces in the room. When Mother spoke, it was with a 
gentle, understanding concern: “We realize the tre- 
mendous decision you are faced with. To aid you in 
making it I would like to show you Peter’s medical rec- 
ords as well as the psychologist’s reports.” 

My husband and I nodded our agreement. 

The weeks following were filled with sleepless nights 
and hours of questioning our own motives. Should we 
take the child? With the help of God we would make 
the right decision. 

The problem of a mental handicap was difficult to 
appraise. The society in which we live abounds with 
sympathy for those who are physically handicapped. 
The sightless child, the victim of polio—all find a place 
in our hearts. Somehow, those who are mentally af- 
flicted do not share in this sympathy. They are re- 
warded only with apathy. The doors to our hearts are 
closed; we hope that these unfortunates will go away. 
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There was the problem of our other children, normal, 
happy and secure. Would it be fair to them to bring a 
child like this into their environment? 

Were we fearful of bringing suffering upon ourselves? 
Were we afraid of being hurt? 

A passage from Thomas Merton’s The Seven Storey 
Mountain aided me during this difficult period: 


Indeed, the truth that many people never under- 
stand, until it is too late, is that the more you try 
to avoid suffering the more you suffer, because 
smaller and more insignificant things begin to tor- 
ture you, in proportion to your fear of being hurt. 
The one who does most to avoid suffering is, in the 
end, the one who suffers most; and his suffering 
comes to him from things so little and so trivial 
that one can say that it is no longer objective at all. 
It is his own existence, his own being, that is at 
once the subject and the source of his pain, and his 
very existence and consciousness is his greatest 
torture. 


As the import of these words became apparent I saw 
at once both the reason for my own indecision and the 
fallacy of the admonition: “Don’t let yourself be hurt.” 


PETER COMES HOME 

Three weeks later we entered upon a new life. Lit- 
erally and figuratively we closed the door behind us. 
Mother Superior had tears in her eyes as she kissed 
Peter good-by. 

With fear, joy, anticipation and a complete depen- 
dence upon God we drove away from the institution 
that had been the only home Peter had known until 
now. 

Our marital vows, taken “for better or for worse,” 
could, in a sense, be applied to the little child placed in 
our care. It was our earnest hope to love and help him, 
regardless of his possible retardation, and legally adopt 
him as we had done with our other children. To accept 
him on any other terms was not our choice. 

Our future was in the hands of God. St. Francis de 
Sales so aptly described our situation when he said: 


Do not look forward to the trials and crosses of 
this life with dread and fear. Rather, look to them 
with full confidence that, as they arise, God to 
whom you belong will deliver you from them. 
He has guided and guarded you thus far in life. 
Do you but hold fast to His dear hand, and He will 
lead you safely through all trials. Whenever you 
cannot stand He will carry you lovingly in His 
arms. 


Four years have passed since Peter entered our hearts 
and our home. He is a happy, healthy and precious part 
of our existence. His supreme joy at being alive and his 
gentleness have added immeasurably to our home. He 
moves quietly and surely among us, always ready to be 
of help to his sister and his brother and his parents. In 
childish simplicity he reminds us of grace at meals and 
is the first to find the misplaced beads at the appointed 
time for the family rosary. 

We are at peace knowing Peter was “heaven-sent.” 
The future? Because it is in God’s hands it cannot be 
but fruitful. 
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Librarians Needed 
Sister St. Angela, CS]. 


N EDITORIAL in the Catholic Library World for 
A February, 1958 pointed with dismay to: 1) the 
small number of Catholic library schools; 2) the 
difficulty with which these achieve accreditation; and 
3) the meager attendance at library schools of all types, 
Catholic or otherwise, accredited or not. These condi- 
tions exist in the face of a great need for librarians all 
over the United States, and indeed all over the world. 
Not only are Catholic services in the area wanting, but 
the librarian’s profession as a whole is not being sup- 
plied. 

The editor concluded by questioning the feasibility 
of maintaining standards which appear too difficult of 
attainment. He urged a re-examination of objectives, 
and suggested the acceptance of a lower degree of 
technical competence and a more tolerant regard for 
the hundreds of unaccredited library schools, both 
graduate and undergraduate. 

In justice to the profession and to the respected 
status it has worked so hard to establish, librarians 
should give thoughtful consideration to the situation 
and strive to publicize a too-little publicized career. 
Even a slight acquaintance with library history would 
suggest that an effort to salvage the labor that has gone 
into making the library an institution in American life 
is a worth-while enterprise. Librarianship should ap- 
peal to a large number of young people who are still 
deciding about their place in life. 

The fewness of Catholic library schools, as well as of 
Catholics in library schools of any type, stems from 
several causes. Most probably, though, it stems from a 
lack of interest born of unfamiliarity. Perhaps there is 
discrimination on the part of the national agency which 
determines which library schools shall be approved 
and which shall not; but possibly, too, Catholic univer- 
sities have interested themselves in the more spectacu- 
lar types of graduate professional work—law, medicine 
or social work. However, if Catholics wished to enter 
library service in sufficient numbers, both obstacles— 
professional prejudice and administrators’ reluctance to 
invest in the building up of “accreditable” library 
schools—would be overcome. 

One might well ask: is it worth the necessary trouble 
to arouse the interest of young Catholics in this occupa- 
tional area? 





SistER St. ANGELA, C.S.J., is librarian at the Catholic 
University of Puerto Rico, Ponce, Puerto Rico. 
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Let us look for a moment at the development of the 
library on the American scene. The modern professional 
librarian is the product of a long metamorphosis, In 
1636 there was only one librarian in what is now the 
northeastern United States. He was the janitor of Har. 
vard College, who looked after the books as a side line. 
From there on, as books assumed a larger function in 
academic life, the position of librarian pursued an 
ascending scale of prestige. 


EARLY DAYS OF LIBRARIES IN AMERICA 


Libraries, too, led a struggling existence for many 
years. Attempts at tax-supported libraries were made 
sporadically, beginning as early as 1803. The library 
movement as we know it, however, began to take shape 
after 1890 with the Carnegie grants. Between 1890 and 
1917, Andrew Carnegie donated $43.6 million for the 
building of libraries throughout the country, with the 
understanding that the agencies accepting the buildings 
would provide books and service. 

From the beginning, Catholics were suspicious of the 
public libraries as they had been earlier of the public 
school system. The atmosphere of the new libraries 
(both personnel and book collections), as well as the 
influence backing the philanthropy that established 
them, represented the native Americanism of the 19th 
century. Catholics, still mainly an immigrant group, had 
found Protestant bigotry so bitter in the public schools 
that they had taken to the construction of a parochial 
school system which they could ill afford. They tended 
to lump with the schools the less essential but similarly 
motivated libraries. They used them as little as necessity 
allowed; and seldom did they think of seeking employ- 
ment in them. 

Nevertheless, the library service set up in that era of 
high immigration and developing industrial expansion 
made a tremendous social contribution. It was an active 
force in promoting popular literacy, in supplementing 
the basic education of the immigrant and in fostering 
various types of adult education. 

At the same time that the library allied itself to al 
most every movement for social reform, its personnel 
devoted care and attention to professional improve 
ment. From 1876 on, under the leadership of the Amer- 
can Library Association, advances were made, slowly, 
but with a wise awareness of ultimate goals. Progres- 
sive standards of education, training, working condi- 
tions and techniques were inaugurated and imple- 
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mented, so that the contribution of the United States to 
library science is the envy of the world. 

As a result of these continued efforts, the average 
professional librarian of today is a liberal-arts graduate 
who also holds a degree for at least one year of con- 
centrated professional training, with some specializa- 
tion in one or two of many varieties of library work. 
Scanning employment offers, one finds that in begin- 
ning salaries and choices of location, librarianship com- 
pares favorably with other occupations demanding a 
similar degree of preparation. Because of the present 
shortage of trained personnel, the librarian is now in a 
good position to exercise some discrimination in his 
choice of a job. 

The Communists recognize librarianship as a “key 
profession”’—one in which the incumbent can wield a 
strong influence. They have accordingly directed their 
most attractive propaganda at the public library sys- 
tem, and, as far as they can, at other libraries. The 
librarian, in the long run, determines the selection of 
books for purchase, guides public reading, and in so 
doing has an unparalleled opportunity to form public 
opinion. Father Keller and the Christophers list librar- 
ianship among “careers that change the world.” 

Considering, then, the material advantages, the op- 
portunities for service and the intellectual challenge 
offered, why are Catholics so conspicuously incon- 
spicuous in librarianship? Their initial absence seems to 
have established a precedent; so that today it takes de- 
termined and well-planned recruitment to arrest the at- 
tention of intelligent youngsters and to make them 
aware of the librarian’s satisfaction in his job. 


SOME RECRUITING NEEDED 


To date, with the exception of a few fine efforts, re- 
cruitment has been neither enthusiastic nor sufficient. 
Misinformation or lack of information on the part of 
guidance directors about the role of a librarian, and the 
perpetuation of a stereotype in comic literature and 
slapstick motion pictures, have made of the librarian a 
colorless character indeed. Frequently, too, the tran- 
quility of the life has been overdrawn for the edifica- 
tion of the introverted book-lover who has but scant 
interest in human affairs. 

We may briefly mention the libraries of Catholic 
schools and colleges. With the exception of some large 
university libraries, such libraries will have librarians 
who are not only Catholic, but who are members of the 
religious order conducting the institution. Economic 
necessity, if not idealism, will dictate this policy. 

What then of the girls and boys (let us by no means 
forget the boys) who do not have the religious life in 
prospect, who are not retiring, shy and “bookish,” and 
who do show a lively interest in people, events and 
books? 

Librarians, parents and guidance counselors should 
present to them the whole wide prospect of a library 
career: the variety which characterizes daily work on a 
professionai level; the numerous types of libraries and 
the opportunities for challenging and rewarding jobs 
in national, regional, county, city, technical and foreign- 
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service libraries; not to mention the large number of 
educational institutions under public or nonsectarian 
direction where the influence of a wholesome person is 
heartily welcomed. 

Finally, the recruitment device which should be most 
convincing is the testimony of librarians already satis- 
factorily functioning in their careers. Most of them will 
agree that library service offers: 

1. The prestige of a respected and well-organized 
profession. 

2. The security of a stable salary and pleasant sur- 
roundings and working conditions. 

3. Stimulating professional and social contacts. On 
many a campus, it is the library staff who have the best 
opportunity to know who’s who. The effective librarian, 
on any level, fits well into the “goodly fellowship” and 
recognizes the joy of its support. 

4. The challenge of work that is never static. Dealing 
essentially with books, which are published in rapid 
succession, and with people, who vary infinitely in 
capacity and interest, the librarian has small chance to 
become bored. 

5. The maximum use for any specialized talent. Tech- 
nical firms need librarians who have scientific training; 
the legal profession needs lawyer-librarians; a chil- 
dren’s librarian must have all the talent and ingenuity 
of a successful kindergarten teacher; the librarian work- 
ing with teen-agers must be a psychologist at least, and 
a space traveler if possible. 

6. Usually the opportunity for at least a modest 
amount of travel. Conferences and conventions are 
stimulating, and accrediting teams do go places. 

7. Abundant opportunities for service—from the 
neighborhood doctor who needs references from the 
National Library of Medicine to the pre-school tot who 
wants a book with no words in it. 

8. A career that is an apostolate. Always and every- 
where the librarian is an apostle of truth as it applies 
to any given question, and of the genuine values which 
shape high motivation and noble achievement. 


In Our Town 


In our town the Lion’s Club remembers 
Christmas with a creche of strong black timbers— 
larger this year with tiny bulbs that flick 
like city lights. And right there by the track 
where the New York Central makes it tremor 
four times a day. So nice to see a glimmer 
of something new on the long gray ride home. 
Everyone's heard of it and they come 
from up the line to see the crib, and smile 
that we thought of it. They say it’s all 
we're known for, only borough in the valley 
that has no tree, or bright red lights strung willy 
nilly across Main Street. 

But we only nod 
and share a secret by the small straw bed. 


Mary ANN Mac Net. 
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Words Get in Our Way 


Robert B. Nordberg 


NE POINT on which every scholar will agree is 
O that scholars other than himself are a confused 
lot. If his premise is correct, it becomes all the 
more important that he himself communicate well. Yet 
scholars and scientists, though their work is social (as 
against the “mystical” experience of being right and not 
bothering to prove it), often go to great lengths in cul- 
tivating the art of being unintelligible. 

They do this in several ways. They invent new words, 
when old words would do very nicely. They fail to use 
simple, current words; thus, to a sociologist, a family 
is a “familial grouping”; to a philosopher, understand- 
ing is “positive prehension”; to a psychologist, emo- 
tional release is “abreaction.” They avoid brevity where 
prolixity can be substituted. “He wrote three books on 
criminology” becomes “This inspired social scientist and 
educator was responsible for the production of three 
scholarly works having to do with the scientific study 
of crime as a social phenomenon, and with treatment 
of criminals in formal corrective situations.” They take 
refuge in question-begging phrases, such as “Democ- 
racy is the best form of government, because it is the 
most advantageous and serviceable to man.” Finally, 
these cultivators of the obscure say the usual thing in 
the usual way, to cover up for absence of thought. A 
student recently confessed that he had got through four 
years of philosophy courses by memorizing definitions. 

Why this studied abuse of the communication-value 
of speech on the part of the group which ought most 
properly to know better? The reasons are many. Feel- 
ings of academic (and personal?) insecurity are at 
work in some cases. When a man knows what he is 
talking about and, as the Arab proverb has it, “knows 
that he knows,” he has no need for flamboyant vocabu- 
lary. Christ could afford to say to the people: “The 
kingdom of heaven is like a mustard seed”; “A certain 
man built a house.” In the field of guidance, as writers 
have had increasing reason to feel secure about their 
work and status, they have felt less compulsion to use 
esoteric terms. But when a man has little to say, he is 
liable to disguise his paucity of ideas by using moun- 
tains of words—especially if he earns his living on the 
premise that he knows more than other people. Second, 
students are encouraged by their professors (heaven 





Mr. NorpBere, assistant professor of education at The 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C., is interested 
particularly in educational guidance. 
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knows why!) to write in a formalistic, pretentious way, 
Finally, the professional journals have scant regard fo 
anybody who simply says what he has to say. One pro. 
fessor, noted for clear talking and obscure writing, ex. 
plained: “That's the only way I can get my stuff pub. 
lished. If I make it clear and intelligible, they don' 
think it’s scholarly.” 

The problem, in short, seems to be to bring scholars 
to do what, in theory, they have an all-consuming 
yearning to do: communicate. The consequences of 
their failure to communicate are widespread. Not least 
of these results is that students are drawn into the con- 
fusion; thus is born a vicious circle. Students often 
think themselves obtuse for failing to comprehend this 
or that author or lecturer, when the blunt truth is that 
there was nothing much there to comprehend. Rather 
than appear dull, the students nod wisely to these 
elaborate bodies of terminology, seldom noticing whe- 
ther author X disagrees with author Y—or with what 
author X himself said on the previous page. 


SEMANTIC SMOKE SCREEN 


Those who have labored seriously at a 20th-century 
Christian synthesis of knowledge have found them- 
selves facing a semantic Tower of Babel. The cyberneti- 
cists talk only to the nuclear physicists, and the nuclear 
physicists talk only to the cosmos. If the would-be syn- 
thesizer is patient and eventually penetrates beyond 
this smoke screen of technical vocabulary, he some- 
times finds such a dearth of definite ideas as must make 
the angels weep. 

It would be hard to say when this game of super 
scrabble began. Perhaps, in leaving the garden of 
paradise, Adam said to his wife: “We must now loco 
mote to an alien environment and change our frame 0! 
reference.” The systematic, studied use of words to get 
in the way of ideas, however, seems to have arisen with 
the social sciences. The reason is probably not far to 
seek. Social science, at its best, has tended to confirm 
common-sense observations. One investigator recently 
“discovered” that people who frequent bars habitually 
are trying to escape something—or somebody. At it 
worst, social science has amounted (as, on occasiog, 
philosophy does) to saying what everybody knows it 
language that nobody understands. If I am to fill six or 
seven pages of a journal explaining that people drink 
to escape, I had best consult my thesaurus and book of 
quotations. 
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To pinpoint the nature of the crime, we must dis- 
tinguish between expression of obscurity and obscurity 
of expression. It is folly, in any subject, to seek greater 
certitude and precision than the subject allows. What 
has led psychology astray as much as anything else is 
the attempt to make an exact science out of what can 
never be an exact science except at the price of sacri- 
ficing substance for appearance. It is one thing, though, 
to be limited by the difficulty of one’s subject matter, 
and another to fail to get across what could have been 
put across if one’s concern had been less to show off 
and more to communicate. 


STYLES AND STYLES 


None of the foregoing is intended as an apology for 
lack of style. Strangely enough, the scholars who tend 
to be lost in verbalism are also, as a rule, the ones who 
instinctively frown upon any dissertation or term paper 
which commits the unforgivable sin of being interest- 
ing. But there are several sorts of style. A style may be 
the expression of one’s own spirit and personality. An- 
other style is a way of writing or talking which is not 
so personalized but is cultivated to be distinctive. In 
another sense, style is that which makes the difference 
between art and banality, and, to end, “style” is a kind 
of artificial elegance. The second and fourth of these 
styles ought to be avoided, and the first seems, at 
worst, harmless; the third one seems eminently de- 
sirable. 

It detracts nothing from the force of Little Orphan 
Annie’s “style” to have her say, at regular intervals, 
“Leapin’ lizards!” This is simply part of her make-up, 
and one loves her the more for it. If, however, she said 
it simply because no one else says it, an agonizing re- 
appraisal of Annie’s character would be called for. 
Again, if she refrained from saying it, perhaps content- 
ing herself with looking as if she would like to say it, a 
new and desirable facet might be added to her per- 
sonality. But if she said “Long-bodied, four-legged rep- 
tiles of the division Lacertilia, which spring clear of 
the ground in sudden vaults!” there would be nothing 
to do but conclude that pedantry had overtaken our 
girl. 

It is art to conceal art. Some authors give an appear- 
ance of breezy informality, while they are actually very 
careful to cover all pertinent points and to put them in 
the proper perspective. This is quite an attainment. One 
encounters it rarely, whether in professional writers or 
graduate students. In much greater supply are those 
who seem to go to considerable pains to be artless. The 
notion that one writing on a scientific or philosophic 
subject should carefully screen out his own personality 
is a pure assumption (if you like, a personal prefer- 
ence) on the part of some scholars. There would seem 
to be no reason for excluding this expression of self, 
80 long as it does not get in the way of what one has 
to say. So far as “elegance” is concerned, what many 
scholars do in effect is to indicate a preference for 
stilted, Victorian forms of refinement, as against the 
sort of thing that arises spontaneously from a creative 
Spirit. 
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Art, however, should be used to facilitate communi- 
cation—never to hamper it. Scholarly writing always 
should be aimed at sharing ideas and facts. Such shar- 
ing, of course, requires certain conditions. 1) The author 
must have something to say—though the absence of this 
is seldom regarded as a conclusive reason for not writ- 
ing. 2) The ideas and facts must be such that the in- 
tended readers, at their present levels of development, 
can comprehend them. 3) Symbols should be used 
which the intended audience will interpret in the in- 
tended way. The second of these points emphasizes the 
difference between organizing one’s thoughts for one’s 
own purposes and organizing them for teaching—whe- 
ther through the printed word or otherwise. Paradoxi- 
cally, one can teach people only what they already 
“know.” That is, there must be a “readiness” to take a 
certain mental jump. Many authors cannot be bothered 
with all this. They seem to take the attitude that, if a 
reader is not at the necessary point to follow their line 
of reasoning, it is the reader’s own fault, and should 
not in any case be allowed to interfere with the author’s 
modus operandi. Perhaps it would help if authors pre- 
faced their articles with some indication of what back- 
ground is presupposed in the reader—something like 
the sign over Plato’s academy, warning those who knew 
no geometry to stay away and mind their own business. 


AMBIGUITY AND OBSCURITY 


The third of the foregoing requirements—the use of 
symbols—should be pursued with an eye toward clarity. 
This is such a hard concept to define that Webster, or- 
dinarily as talkative as the next man, is content to call 
it “clearness.” Unfortunately, the ideas most intuitively 
understood are hardest to define. There are, however, at 
least two requirements of a clear proposition. It must 
not be ambiguous; it must not be obscure. The two are 
different. In saying that an assertion is ambiguous we 
mean that it can be taken in two or more senses, but we 
know what each sense is. An obscure proposition, how- 
ever, is simply cryptic. It is as hard to understand 
wrongly as to understand rightly. 

It is a tragedy that in a time when the world needs 
so much leadership from its scholars and scientists, it is 
getting so little communication—a prerequisite to lead- 
ership. We listen for a clarion call and hear only a con- 
fusion of tongues. Each year or so, the more liberal 
thinkers seize upon some new gimmick. One year, the 
roots of our troubles are “semantic.” The next year, all 
would come right if only we would be “creative.” The 
year after that, the big evil is “authoritarianism.” Each 
of these becomes, for a while, an absolute—in the lexi- 
con of people who deny that they have any absolutes. 
Everything revolves vaguely and inconclusively around 
the current center, whatever it may be. The center it- 
self is unintelligible, and all the rest is wonderfully 
relative and inconclusive; and the intellect can be kept 
in suspended animation for years at a time. 

But it is not just the relativists who write gobbledy- 
gook. There are some Catholic varieties. The writer is 
not in a position to cast the first stone, but—do as I say, 
not as I do! 
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Our Lady and Ecumenism 


Titus Cranny, S.A. 


tant world convened in Edinburgh, Scotland, for 

the World Missionary Conference. It was the cul- 
mination and development of many similar meetings 
during the 19th century. It marked the beginning of 
what today is called the ecumenical movement—the 
striving for world-wide religious unity. 

During the decades since the Edinburgh meeting ad- 
ditional efforts have been made by non-Catholics of 
nearly every persuasion. The assemblies of the World 
Council of Churches, in Amsterdam (1948) and in 
Evanston (1954), were the latest large-scale efforts to 
achieve this desired reunion. Other meetings and merg- 
ers have occurred among various denominations so 
that the longing for unity seems to grow with unprece- 
dented force. The Catholic Church is not unmindful of 
this religious phenomenon of the present day, and in an 
Instruction from the Holy Office on the Ecumenical 
Movement made this observation: 


[ THE QUIET summer of 1910 leaders of the Protes- 


In many parts of the world today, owing partly 
to various external events and changes in mental 
attitude, but under the inspiring grace of God, due 
chiefly to the common prayers of the faithful, a de- 
sire has awakened and is growing daily in the 
hearts of many who are separated from the Cath- 
olic Church, that a reunion be accomplished among 
all who believe in Christ the Lord. Assuredly this 
is a source of holy joy in the Lord to the children 
of the true Church as well as an inducement to lend 
their assistance to all who are sincerely seeking the 
truth, by entreating light and strength for them 
from God in fervent prayer. 


The desire for unity on the part of our separated 
brethren has brought them to a closer study of the 
Catholic position. It has made them aware of Catholic 
teaching, not only on the Church, but also and espe- 
cially on the Blessed Virgin Mary. But they view our 
Lady, not as the great means of effecting unity, but as 
an obstacle of staggering proportions. The stumbling 
block is not only the primacy and infallibility of the 
Roman Pontiff, but the Virgin Maid of Nazareth, the 
Mother of Christ. Without prejudice to their good faith, 
we wish to review and evaluate some of their assertions 
about our Lady, especially in relation to the question of 





Fr. Cranny, of St. Paul’s Friary, Graymoor, is a Fran- 
ciscan Friar of the Atonement and national director of 
the Chair of Unity Octave. 
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Christian unity. Catholics look to Mary in the perspec. 
tive of St. Pius X as the surest and easiest way of unit. 


ing men with Christ, while many non-Catholics con- 
sider the Blessed Virgin as the most insuperable bar. 
rier. 


NON-CATHOLIC REJECTION OF MARY 

Hans Rudei Weber was the only Protestant among 
2,000 Catholics who attended the World Congress of 
the Lay Apostolate in Rome in October, 1957. He found 
much of the Congress praiseworthy and inspiring; he 
was delighted that he could be present. But for him 
the emphasis given to the place of the Mother of God 
in the apostolate presented grave problems. He noted 
that Pope Pius XII confided all forms of the lay apos- 
tolate “to Mary, the glorious and mighty Queen of 
Heaven.” But these tributes meant, in his mind, a deifi- 
cation of her and the trend of placing all apostolic 
works under her banner “make any fruitful conversa- 
tion and collaboration . . . grow increasingly difficult.” 

Going back some years to meetings dealing with 
unity, we find some other Marian sidelights. In 1927 at 
the First World Conference on Faith and Order in 
Lausanne, Prof. Sergius Bulganov, dean of the Orthodox 
Theological Institute of Paris, introduced a considera- 
tion of our Lady when the question under discussion 
was the Christian norm of faith. He said: 


Holiness—the holiness of the manhood of Christ, 
actualized by the communion of saints—is the goal 
and essence of the Church’s life. But we cannot 
separate the humanity of our Lord from that of His 
Mother, the unspotted Theotokos. She is the head 
of mankind in the Church; Mother and Bride of 
the Lamb, she is joined with all the saints and 
angels in the worship and life of the Church. 
Others may not feel drawn, as I do, to name her in 
prayer. Yet as we draw together toward doctrinal 
reunion, it may be that we are coming potentially 
nearer even in her regard. 

The chairman of the meeting, Dr. A. E. Garvie (Con- 
gregationalist ), stopped the speaker and called atten 
tion to his departure from the subject under discussion. 
But the professor refused to accept the ruling and re- 
newed his plea for the recognition of Mariology as a 
doctrinal problem of vital importance in the ecumeni- 
cal movement. His persistence was crowned with some 
success, for the communion of saints was included in 
the agenda of the second Faith and Order Conference 
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held in Edinburgh in 1937. On this occasion an Ortho- 
dox spokesman said that the question of the communion 
of saints, of which the recognition of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary is a part, deserves a high place on the agenda of 
Christian Unity. 

In recent years non-Catholic theologians have written 
on our Lady, notably Pastor Charles Brutsch and Pastor 
Jean de Saussure in France, and Dr. Hans Asmussen 
and Prof. Wilhelm Staéhlin in Germany. They do not 
accept the full Catholic belief on our Lady but they 
seem to recognize the challenge that she presents to 
sincere theologians. Prof. Maury of Paris affirmed that 
“the doctrine of Mary and the cult of the Virgin seem 
to me to pose with increasing precision and with an 
unmistakable clarity the real problem of our relations 
with the Roman Church.” 

Karl Barth, in his Church Dogmatics, rejects com- 
pletely the Catholic doctrine on our Lady as taught by 
Scheeben and other leading Catholic theologians. He 
calls it “that heresy of the Roman Catholic Church 
which makes all her other heresies understandable.” 
Moreover, he says, “that Church which renders worship 
to Mary is bound to conceive of herself as she actually 
did at the Vatican Council.” In reality, he is paying 
tribute to the coherence and consistency of Catholic 
doctrine, which is one confirmatory evidence of its 
truth. On the other hand, he accepts the title “Mother 
of God” as defined at the Council of Ephesus in 431 
and defends the doctrine of the virgin birth. Holding, 
as he does, to the doctrine of the Divine Maternity, it 
is strange that he rejects its implications, for all the 
prerogatives of Mary flow from it as from a fountain 
head. The Italian Waldensian, Giovanni Miegge, 
acknowledges in his work The Virgin Mary that our 
Lady is the Mother of God, but he considers Mariology 
“a slap at Catholic unity.” 

In 1951 the Commission on Faith and Order pub- 
lished its Report on Ways of Worship. In the intro- 
duction it said: “It is in our approach to one another 
in the way of worship that our differences about the 
Virgin Mary are most clearly exposed. We may find it 
comparatively easy to discuss the reverence due her, 
or to analyze the psychological grounds of our different 
practices; it is quite another thing to be put in the 
attitude of decision by being asked to join in prayer 
to her.” Thus they are quite willing to discuss our Lady, 
but they are not willing to pray to her. The statement 
was signed by the officers of the commission: G. van 
der Leeuw, Hans Asmussen and Wiebe Vos. 

About one-third of the report was devoted to Mari- 
ology. Fr. Conrad Pepler, O.P., made a contribution for 
the Catholic concept. Prof. Vladimir Lossky for the 
Orthodox; Rev. T. M. Parker for the Anglicans; and 
Max Thurian of the French Reformed Church for the 
Calvinist position. On the first page of his paper Max 
Thurian made this provocative charge: “The doctrine 
and the veneration of Mary in the Roman Church 
create extreme difficulties for ecumenical thought . . . 
one can see no way through the problem posed by 
Mariology and the veneration of the Blessed Virgin in 
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the Church.” And he stated his thesis once more: 
“Catholic Mariology poses the most agonizing problem 
for ecumenical thought.” 

But before he concluded his paper, M. Thurian 
referred to the spiritual power of our Lady in the cause 
of reunion as the head of the communion of saints: 
“The great litany of the saints is the most moving and. 
strongest ecumenical prayer. And Mary is present at 
the head of this general assembly of the Church and 
of the first-born whose names are written in heaven.” 
We think, however, that he holds more strongly to his 
first statement. 

Reinhold Niebuhr echoed similar negative sentiments 
when Pope Pius XII issued the call for a Marian Year 
in 1954. “Any lingering envy,” he commented, “which 
many of us have had for the Roman Catholic unity 
was recently dispelled by the constant effort of the 
Church to exalt the Virgin Mary until she has become 
a virtual replacement for the Holy Spirit in the Trin- 
ity.” Similarly, the General Assembly of Presbyterians 
meeting in Los Angeles in 1955 said that the Catholic 
emphasis on our Lady has “widened the breach be- 
tween Catholics and all other Christian denominations.” 


CATHOLIC HOPES 


Fr. Thomas Clarke, S.J., summarized the present 
situation in an article, “Mary and the Theologians,” in 
this Review (5/11, p. 192): 


When Catholics and Protestants agree to dis- 
agree, the name of Mary is almost sure to be 
mentioned. Today, in many quarters, Simeon’s 
prophecy is being verified with a peculiar twist: 
She is the sign of contradiction, the rock of scandal 
—and this not only for cynical unbelievers, who 
for a century have tried to sneer Lourdes out of 
existence, but for devout Christians, who profess 
the faith of Nicea and Chalcedon. It is truly ironic 
that the very things which bring Catholics ad 
Jesum per Mariam—the processions of Lourdes 
and Fatima, the papal definition of the Assumption 
—have become for many Protestants symbols of 
Rome’s apostasy from the unique Mediator, Jesus 


Christ. 


The Catholic contention, however, is that the Blessed 
Virgin does not hinder man’s union with Christ, but 
rather facilitates it. Mary unites men with Christ, she 
does not separate them. Pope Leo XIII called our Lady 
“the patroness and the most excellent guardian of 
unity,” for she helps to preserve it in the Church and 
she is the heavenly appointed intercessor in winning it 
for those souls separated from the One Fold of her be- 
loved Son. The same Holy Father dedicated his pon- 
tificate to this goal and expressed his confidence in our 
Lady's power in this apostolate when he wrote this 
message to the Marian Congress at Livorno in 1895: 


The faith of Christ is one, when one shepherd 
governs the flock, when one love gathers together 
the scattered nations. 

Be gracious, O Virgin, gaze with kindly eye upon 
the wanderers and deign to unite them under thine 
only Son. 
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The Protestant charge of Rome’s apostasy from 
Christ, the one Mediator, seems to derive from a mis- 
taken concept of Catholic theology and devotion. They 
consider any human cooperation with God as somehow 
diminishing divine omnipotence. We say, however, 
that the cooperation of any creature—not excluding 
Mary—in the plan of salvation and sanctification is not 
a parallel action with God, undertaken jointly, but 
rather a vertical cooperation, so that the creature serves 
God’s purpose and is subordinated to Him. All grace 
comes from Christ and all mediation is in Him alone, 
though exercised through the ministry of the Church 
or through the intercession of our Lady. 

The deep devotion of the Eastern Orthodox to our 
Lady furnishes hope for their reunion. But there are 
hopeful signs among other separated brethren, too. Dr. 
Asmussen has said that “Catholics with their devotion 
to the Virgin have a Christology that is more profound 
that that of Protestants, who wish to venerate Christ 
alone.” Another clergyman told Fr. Charles Boyer, S.J., 
in Rome: “We are discovering devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin and it is truly enriching us.” There is hope from 
the resolution of the World Lutheran Federation’s 
meeting in Minneapolis in 1957, which went on record 
as advocating a study of the Catholic theological 
system. In Darmstadt, Germany, there is a thriving 
community known as the Evangelical Sisterhood of St. 
Mary, whose principal aim is to pray for reunion. Their 
activities are carried out under the special invocation 
of the Blessed Virgin. 

Many Lutheran and Anglican churches in Europe 
and in the United States have statues and paintings of 
our Lady. In England non-Catholics often go on pil- 
grimage to Marian shrines, pray the rosary and keep 
her feast days. In the Soviet zone in Bernau, near 
Berlin, an altar of the Blessed Virgin has been restored 
and reinstalled in the Lutheran Church of St. Mary. It 
shows our Lady being crowned in heaven, surrounded 
by 35 apostles and saints. The church and altar were 
damaged during the last war; the restoration was aided 
by funds from Swedish Lutherans. These are only a few 
examples; they do not indicate any large-scale trend, 
at least not at the present time. But they may be 
indications of future development and they engender 
sanguine hope that through prayer and study our 
separated brethren will find our Lady—and her Son, 
too, in the Church He founded for all men. 

The road to religious unity is long and tedious; but 
the bridge to aid the crossing is our Lady. In the early 
ages of the Church and in medieval times she was 
called a bridge and so she is, enabling men to by-pass 
the difficulties along the way to heaven. Love of Mary 
is likewise the means of surmounting the obstacles to 
reunion. For a genuine appraisal of her gifts and 
character helps to remove many psychological and 
theological difficulties which beset men’s minds and 
ensnare their souls. Love for Mary is no obstacle to 
reunion, but a glorious path leading to the One Fold 
of the One Shepherd. St. Augustine spoke of Mary as 
Mater unitatis, Mother of Unity, and said that through 
her love all men are born to the Church. 
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Finally, we may turn for a moment to Fr. Paul of 
Graymoor, founder of the Society of the Atonement 
He originated the Chair of Unity Octave in 1908 and 
he was profoundly devoted to the Mother of God in his 
apostolate of Christian unity; love for her had led hin 
and his companions into the Church. In 1910, the 
birthday of the modern ecumenical movement, le 
observed the Unity Octave for the first time as ; 
Catholic, having entered the Church on October 3f 
1909. He predicted that the power and love of Mar 
would win an immense multitude to Christ. Through 
her whom he saluted as Our Lady of the Atonement, 
he said that “the Holy Spirit will bring about such q 
world-wide movement of dissident Christians to the 
center of Catholic unity that the return of the wander. 
ing sheep to the Apostolic See will far transcend in 
magnitude and in importance the lapse of the Greeks 
from unity in the ninth century and the Protestani 
defection in the 16th century combined.” 

It will be so. God grant that it may be soon. 


The Human Condition 


En route through space 

And ice Siberia-bound 

The bus stops now and then 
Time out prisoners 
Bethlehem town Last 

Time to look around 

Be back in fifteen minutes 
All of you 

And I mean 

Fifteen minutes 


Move along murderer 

Move along jade 

Fifteen minutes of sheep 
Cattle stable hay 

Not much here to take away 
Where is endless sleepless 
Night in day out of time 
Out of space 

Past all frozen sun 


Lift him up Cain 
Let every eye see 
You kiss his frail fingers 
He will not shrink away 


Give him your apple Eve 

It belongs to him 

Drink the wine his mother 

Pours to the ruddy brim 

Drink For on your journey 
The sun itself grows dim 


All aboard now 

Time shouts again 

All aboard flesh souls sin God 
With you amen 


SisTER Mary AQUIN, B.V.M 
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THE ODYSSEY: A Modern Sequel 
By Nikos Kazantzakis. Simon & Schuster. 


824p. $10 


Eight years ago in Athens this reviewer 
heard mention of a vast epic, longer 
than Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey com- 
bined, that Nikos Kazantzakis had 
brought out in 1938 in a limited edi- 
tim. The speakers laughed about its 
94 books, its 33,333 lines, its 17-sylla- 
ble unrhymed iambic measure. Now 
this work has been translated into Eng- 
lish verse by Kimon Friar, and it is per- 
fectly clear that the Athenians who 
laughed had not read the book them- 
selves. One can be stunned, enthralled, 
awed, enraged, disgusted or choked 
with pity by the poem, but one simply 





cannot laugh at it. It is a work of genius 
that makes Chaucer seem merely droll, 
Milton a bore, Tennyson a literary 
eunuch, 

Its bone and marrow are Homeric 
but its flesh and limbs are much more 
post-Homeric, in the style of lush Alex- 
andrian writings, the early Greek 
novels, the four books of Lucretius and 
all those far-left-of-center works through 
the years down to Fitzgerald’s 
Rubdiyat and Walt Whitman’s Leaves 
of Grass, But this work is greater than 
all the post-Homeric poems with which 
it has affinity, because it is the work of 
sheer evil genius. 

The poet takes Homer’s hero 
Odysseus through a revolt in Ithaca, 
after he has killed off the suitors of his 
wife Penelope. Then the hero goes 
wandering in restless quest of self-un- 
derstanding. In Sparta he abducts 
Helen, a willing accomplice; in Crete 
he destroys the bull-worshiping king- 
dom of Knossos; in Egypt he becomes 
involved in another revolution, almost 
loses his life, flees like Moses at the 
head of the people to the headwaters 
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Poetic Praise of the Seven Capital Sins 


of the Nile, and in the African jungles 
on a mountain top becomes a great 
ascetic. 

Up to this point one has lost count 
of the women he and his five com- 
panions have used in living life to the 
hilt. From now on, however, Odysseus 
contemplates everything instead of ac- 
tually immersing himself in everything; 
he has intercourse with the earth itself 
and his mind’s eye feeds on everything, 
so that the second half of the poem is 
as erotic as the first half. He builds a 
model city but then becomes a wander- 
ing hermit conversing with someone in 
the East who is like Buddha, someone 
who is like Faust and a gentle Negro 
fisher-lad who is like Christ. But the 
fisher-lad means no more to him than 
the Negro “Tempter” he had already 
met in the desert. He pities the Chris- 
tian type for its preoccupation with the 
mind; for Odysseus, life is a struggle to 
keep both mind and body satisfied. For 
him there is no God, or rather, God is 
what you make him, or simply what 
happens or, most simply, man’s quest 
for God which is really oneself. The 
answer to death is the fullest life pos- 
sible, to be topped off with laughter. 
He sails alone into the Antarctic—what 
incredibly beautiful poetry here!—and 
dies at the Pole as his spirit merges 
with air, water and sun after he has 
blessed life and had many a “spiritual” 
communing with the women of his life, 
the wine and the friends, the many 
mind-ennobling and body-satisfying ex- 
periences. 

This big, bawdy, blasphemous work 
is actually a poem of frequently lyrical 
intensity in praise of what the Chris- 
tian would call the seven capital sins. 
The author (who died in October, 
1957) would reject the whole context 
of that charge, and he could do so hon- 
estly because for him Dionysian ecstasy 
was the highest road to wisdom—for 
him there was no sin. This is the man 
Albert Schweitzer proposed for the 
Nobel prize in literature. 

We have a problem here that will 
exercise critics for years to come. It is 
not the problem we have seen discussed 
in connection with Joyce’s Ulysses, sec- 
tions of Shakespeare and books of the 
Bible. It is something far deeper. 
Joyce’s Ulysses is not a creed or a cult, 
nor are the visions of Shakespeare et al. 
the whole of their message. But the 


Odyssey of Kazantzakis is a creed, a 
manifesto, a whole way of life. It is not 
merely a picture of fallen, unredeemed 
man, to be pitied or scorned or at least 
confronted as reality; it is the exaltation 
of fallen, unredeemed man in an exul- 
tant reversion to paganism—not in the 
tradition of Plato but in the tradition . 
of Priapus. Brilliant, fallen men have 
poured their hearts out to compose the 
stuff of Fitzgerald and Whitman and 
to enshrine in verse the things they 
live by; responsive, fallen men have en- 
shrined the pieces, with fascination, in 
the world’s anthologies of literature. 
Here is the great epic of that whole 
class of literature. 

It is unlikely that many readers in 
America will ever know what the prob- 
lem is here—how many people today 
will read 33,333 lines of poetry?—un- 
less they study the synopsis appended 
by the translator, and how many will 
pay $10 for that? The book is highly 
erotic, and when that becomes known, 
many greedy hands will reach for it, 
but it is also a deeply philosophical 
work—the prurient will soon be parted 
from the philosophers. It is the philos- 
opher-readers who will have to con- 
front the real problem of the book. 

Friar’s translation is one of the great- 
est triumphs in literary history. His in- 
troduction is a masterful thesis about 
the poem and the poet. The illustrations 
by Ghika are so inferior to the company 
they find themselves in that the pub- 
lishers would have done well to drop 
them. Water M. ABBOTT 


One-Sided History 


NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN HIS- 
TORY: Vol. II, The Reformation, 1520- 
1559 

By G. R. Elton. Cambridge U. 686p. $7.50 


This is the third volume to appear of 
the projected 14 of the New Cambridge 
Modern History. Authorship of its 
twenty chapters is almost wholly Brit- 
ish; only two and parts of two others 
are contributed by outsiders: a Dane, 
an Italian and two Germans. Even the 
concluding chapters on America and 
the Far East come from British pro- 
fessors in Nigeria and Ghana! 

The beginnings of Protestantism 
naturally receive major attention. E. G. 
Rupp, of Manchester, writes on Luther 
and the German Reformation to 1529, 
and also on Zwingli, Bucer and Calvin; 
Emmest A. Payne, of the British Baptist 
Union, on the Anabaptists; N. K. An- 
dersen, of Copenhagen, on the Refor- 
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mation in Scandinavia; three different 
authors on particular phases of the Con- 
tinental Reformation to 1559; G. R. 
Elton, of Cambridge, on the Reforma- 
tion in England; and Delio Cantimori, 
of Florence, on the impact of Protes- 
tantism on Italy. 

These authors, with notable excep- 
tion of the last two, regard their sub- 
jects from a theological and_ strictly 
Protestant viewpoint. Mr. Rupp sees 
Protestantism as the work of “scholars, 
preachers and pastors. . . of impressive 
calibre,” and he holds that Calvin 
caused the Reformation “to strike new 
blows for freedom.” Ernst Bizer of 
Bonn, one of the two German contri- 
butors, insists that Luther in counte- 
nancing the bigamous marriage of Philip 
of Hesse, did not stain “his good name 
or act wrongly as a theologian.” The 
Danish Professor Andersen refers to 
“the darkness of popery” and accuses 
the medieval Church of “not being able 
to fill the people with a true Christian 
faith” until “the Roman superstructure 
of sacramental magic, justification by 
works, and the worship of saints was 
done away with.” 

At least to a Catholic, Mr. Elton’s 
account of the English Reformation is 
exceptionally refreshing. Discounting 
both evangelical and __ intellectual 
“causes,” he points out that “England 
was the most papalist of countries” and 
“without the King’s divorce there would 
have been no Reformation.” Eventually, 
to be sure, this was forwarded with 
“the politically influential part of the 
nation” through its profiting from the 
confiscation of monastic property; and 
primarily to political factors is ascribed 
the subsequent Protestant triumph. 

One short chapter by H. O. Even- 
nett, of Cambridge, on the “New Or- 
ders” suffices for treatment of simul- 
taneous reform movements within the 
Catholic Church and at Rome. It sym- 
pathetically sketches the rise of Cap- 
uchins, Oratorians, Ursulines and 
Jesuits. As far as it goes, it too is re- 
freshing. 

It is perfectly legitimate for Prot- 
estant scholars to present a Protestant 
interpretation of the religious upheaval 
of the 16th century, but why shouldn’t 
a cooperative volume such as the one 
before us, sponsored by a great univer- 
sity, be ecumenical and present a paral- 
lel Catholic interpretation? The two 
might not differ so widely now as they 
would have differed a century or more 
ago, and together they might prove 
doubly enlightening. 

Besides, the present volume is badly 
organized, so that the religious un- 
heaval is presented without relation to 
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its political and economic setting. The 
nationalist surge of the era is quite neg- 
lected. The chapter on economic change 
is ludicrously inadequate. The chapters 
on the Emperor Charles V, on his duel 
with Francis I of France and on his 
struggle with the Moslem Turks are 
scattered along after those on the rise 
of Protestantism and not utilized to 
help explain it. And interspersed is a 
miscellany of chapters on literature, sci- 
ence, education, political thought and 
practice, the art of war, Russia and 
overseas expansion. There is nothing 
on architecture or the fine arts, and 
nothing on the transit of European cul- 
ture to the New World. 

Altogether, the volume contains 
much factual data and may serve as a 
useful reference work on special topics. 
It lacks any bibliography, however, and 
as an up-to-date, well-rounded narra- 
tive it is disappointing. 

Cariton J. H. Hayes 


Mexico—Two Views 


MEXICO, LAND OF MARY’S 
WONDERS 

By Joseph L. Cassidy. St. Anthony Guild. 
208p. $4. 


MEXICAN JOURNAL: The Conquerors 
Conquered 
By Selden Rodman. Devin-Adair. 298p. $6 


In the first of these two volumes, the 
author, a priest of the Archdiocese of 
Newark, has performed a distinctive 
service to all lovers of Mexico and to 
the deep and widespread devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary in that coun- 
try. His 27 chapters are devoted to the 
principal Marian shrines, including, of 
course, that of Our Lady of Guadalupe, 
but ranging also from Our Lady of the 
Immaculate Conception at Aguascal- 
ientes to Our Lady of Covadonga in the 
Church of Santo Domingo, Mexico 
City. 

Each chapter is preceded by an ex- 
cellent picture of the image of a partic- 
ular shrine and gives the story of its 
origin and significance. All of the im- 
ages date from the colonial era, some 
from the earliest period, and _ several 
have been closely associated with revo- 
lutions and persecutions as well as with 
miraculous events. With a charming 
directness, the author relates the story 
of each from the original sources. 

In his preface, Fr. Cassidy quotes St. 
John of the Cross: 


If God sometimes shows mercies 
and works miracles, ordinarily He 





does it through the medium of im. 
ages neither very well carved no 
curiously painted or appareled. . ., 
And many times our Lord gran 
these favors by means of  thog 
images which are in out-of-the-way 
or lonely places. 
With this observation as a guide, th 
author points out that the difference of 
art-forms which one may _ encounte 
should not obscure the religious sent 





ment that inspired them. Folk art and 
native concepts of elegance sometimes 
produce effects in Mexico which to the 
stranger may appear incongruous and 
bizarre. 

Written with sympathetic under. 
standing as well as theological prepara- 
tion and sound scholarship, this book 
comes as a refreshing relief from the 
flood of “sudden views” and _ diverse 
curious accounts by tourists and others 
whose non-Catholic and _ sometimes 
hostile backgrounds leave one in an 
atmosphere of Aztec paganism and 
semi-idolatry. I have no hesitancy in 
giving this book warmest commenda- 
tion. 

The second book is the diary of an 
inquiring reporter on a six-months sa- 
fari among Mexican artists and_intel- 
lectuals, and on the highways and by- 
ways of Mexico. The author, already 
known as poet, art critic and travel 
writer, states that one of the objectives 
of his trip was “to verify material fora 
study of Mexico in terms of the con- 
flicts of personality that have shaped 
it.” To make sure of the conflicts, his 
travels (with not always well-integrated 
companions) were made by jeep from 
the United States and compounded 
with various methods of approach 
through central Mexico, across the 
route of Cortes the Conqueror, and 
through the Maya country of southem 
Mexico and Yucatan. 

To achieve his objective, he doubled 
as amateur historian, archeologist and 
sociologist—not unusual for tourists in 
Mexico—and in Mexico City dashed 
from studio to studio to learn what the 
artists were doing and saying about 
one another. The result is a series of 
graphic impressions, encyclopedic in 
range and shewd in intuition, of this 
dynamic and wonderful country and its 
people. It is, however, rather discon- 
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nected, because ot the nature of the 
narrative, and oscillating by reason of 
the author’s changing roles. 

Perhaps the author is at his best 
when he is reporting his interviews 
with the art personalities—practically all 
opulent Marxists—in the capital. He has 
much to say in praise of Orozco’s fres- 
coes and of the work of others from 
Diego Rivera to Tamayo. He reports 
intimately and often with illumination 
on the views of many contemporaries, 
ranging from Vasconcelos to Lombardo 
Toledano. 

Like many others before him, Rod- 
man takes a dim view of the colonial 
era and fails almost completely to grasp 
the Catholic contributions and char- 
acter of the Mexican people. New 
Spain, he remarks, was “probably the 
most unstable, badly governed and op- 
pressive such entity anywhere,” indi- 
cating thereby his need for a fresh study 
of its history. He views the devotion 
to Our Lady of Guadalupe with sympa- 
thetic interest and gives credit to the 
venerable and often maligned _ first 
Bishop of Mexico, Zumarraga. But for 
a contemporary Catholic view of Mexi- 
co, he appears to lean heavily on Gra- 
ham Greene’s Another Mexico, which 
he finally discards with the defensive 
observation that “the book hasn’t had 
the effect of turning me into an anti- 
Catholic.” There is little evidence, 
however, that he has made a serious 
effort to understand Catholic Mexico 
or to contact its spokesmen, scholars 
and writers. 

Within its limitations, however, this 
is a fascinating book. There is just 
enough mischief in its observations to 
indicate that the subtitle may contain 
a wholesome injection of irony, and 
that when the author broadens his base 
and sifts his material, something more 
may come out of his study of the per- 
sonality conflicts that have made and 
are still making Mexico. 

James A. MAGNER 


MISTRESS TO AN AGE: A Life of 
Madame de Stael 

By J. Christopher Herold. Bobbs-Merrill. 
500p. $5.95 


The intentionally equivocal title of this 
book is more than an eye-catching en- 
ticement to prospective readers, for 
Germaine Necker, Baroness de Staél, 
was surely one of the most influential, 
autocratic, adulated, courted and ac- 
cessible ladies of all time. She was a 
dominant figure in the literary, political 
and historical thinking of her time, al- 
though she was neither a really great 
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writer nor a serious political or histori- 
cal thinker. And although she had neith- 
er beauty nor a genuinely loving nature, 
she was constantly surrounded by nu- 
merous and _ illustrious lovers, from 
Talleyrand in her youth, to Benjamin 
Constant, August Wilhelm Schlegel and 
an obscure Swiss officer 22 years her 
junior in her last years. 

Unlike its subject, however, this study 
is calmly judicious and well balanced. 
It begins with a careful account of 
Madame de Staél’s father and mother. 
A more unfortunate parentage it would 
be difficult to imagine. Her father 
was the notorious financier-statesman, 
Jacques Necker, who ineptly com- 
pounded the misfortunes of the piti- 
fully helpless Louis XVI, but somehow 
managed to inspire in his only child 
what was probably one of the most ex- 
treme father fixations in history. Simi- 
larly violent and immoderate was her 
Jocasta complex in the family triangle. 

Madame Necker, it must be admitted, 
did everything possible to exacerbate 
this unfortunate relationship. She was 
extremely possessive and heavy-handed 
in dealing with her headstrong child, 
and was herself the victim of assorted 
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Challenge 
by John W. O'Malley, S.].; 
Edward J. McMahon, S.].; 
Robert E. Cahill, S.J.; and 
Carl J. Armbruster, S.J. 


neuroses, and particularly of a morbid 
preoccupation with her own death. This 
was not, on the surface at least, so much 
a fear of death as a fascination with all 
its aspects. 

Germaine Necker entered into a love- 
less marriage with Eric Magnus Staél 
von Holstein, a Swedish diplomat in . 
Paris, while her mother was still alive, 
chiefly to liberate herself from that 
stifling maternal domination. She soon 
proceeded to seek elsewhere the love 
her nature craved, and Mr. Herold duly 
but discreetly gives us the complicated 
story of these multifarious and often 
concurrent liaisons of various sorts. 

The author’s interest, however, is not 
in sensational scandalmongering, but 
in giving us a serious account of the life 
of a woman of extraordinary gifts and 
influence and of enormous and glaring 
faults. She was undoubtedly homely, 
flamboyant, turbulent, tyrannical in her 
personal relationships, given to hysteri- 
cal demonstrations of grief and rage, 
addicted, like many of her contempora- 
ries, to the use of opium as a much 
needed tranquilizer, and in general a 
most outrageous and _ tactless person. 
And yet she exercised an obvious fasci- 


Challenge is a little prayer book with a 
blue cover, easy enough to slip into a jacket 
pocket or handbag. Anyone reading it in 
public would be thought to be simply read- 
ing a book. It’s intended for young men and 
young women. There’s a “Prayer before a 
Date,” and a “Prayer to Mary for Studies. 
There are many of the standard prayers 
everyone is familiar with, but they are ar- 
ranged in this book in a manner designed 
to encourage 
rather than mere reading and rote recitation. 
As a preface to the prayer book there is a 
challenge from Pope Pius XII: “The pres- 
ent time demands Catholics without fear, to 
whom it is a thing supremely natural to con- 
fess their faith openly in word and in deed 
every time the law of God and regard for 
Christian honor demand it. Real men, whole 
men, strong and fearless! Not men who are 
men by halves . . 
stitute for the Missal, any more than pri- 
vate prayer is a substitute for the Mass. But 
it seems to be an unusually effective aid to 
one who would become prayerful in action. 


” 


reflection and _ meditation, 


.” The book is not a sub- 
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THE 
ORATORIAN 
FATHERS 





Work for conversions in South Carolina 
with the priests and brothers of the Congre- 
gation of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri! 
The Oratorians live a community lit ; do 
not take vows; preach, teach, conduct par- 
ishes and do pioneer mission work at home. 
Lack of funds is no obstacle. High school 
graduates accepted as candidates for Priest- 
hood. Brotherhood candidates accepted 
after their 16th birthday. 


For complete information—Write 
REV. DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
THE ORATORY OF ST. PHILIP NERI 
P. O. Box 895—Dept. 2 
Rock Hill, S. C. 











SING THE MASS 


A four-page Mass card for congrega- 
tional singing of the Gregorian Chants 
advocated in the new Instructions on 
Sacred Liturgy, namely, Mass XVI, and 
Gloria XV. Price: $10.00 per hundred. 
Order from 


PIO DECIMO PRESS 
St. Louis 15, Mo. 
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70 E. 45th Street 
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AMERICA ASSOCIATES receive America, Na- 
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The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to you 
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nation on some of the best minds and 
most powerful figures of her time. 

Mr. Herold’s long account of her 
life, full and careful as it is, somehow 
seems to give us an imperfect under- 
standing of the inner core of her per- 
sonality. 

Perhaps this inadequacy is due to the 
difficulty of seeing clearly into the 
chaotically disordered personality of 
Madame de Staél herself and into the 
world of constant turmoil in which she 
lived. Perhaps, too, the very mass of 
the detailed material distracts attention 
from the interior life which, however 
disordered, directed all this turbulent 
activity. A search into the depths of that 
profoundly disturbed inner life would 
probably be a task tor a psychoanalyst 
rather than for a biographer. 

JEAN MisrAHI 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE IN 
EDUCATION 


By Virgil C. Blum. Macmillan. 230p. $3.95 


The right of parents to determine the 
type of education their children receive 
should not be penalized, as it is today 
in the United States, when they send 
their children to nonpublic schools. 
Such parents are required to pay two 
bills, one for the support of public edu- 
cation and another to defray the ex- 
penses of the independent schools of 
their choice. There is herein involved 
a serious violation of American consti- 
tutional freedom. 

In his timely and provocative study, 
Fr. Blum, S.]., effectively points up this 
inequity and recommends a tax-credit 
or certificate plan which would insure 
the right of the individual to share 
equally in Government educational 
benefits, regardless of thought or be- 
lief. This can be done, he argues, in 
a manner consistent with the principles 
of both State and Federal constitutions. 

The plan, as proposed by the author, 
would provide parents or students with 
a Government subsidy to defray part of 
their education at the private school 
of their choice. Without such assistance 
students are deprived of their consti- 
tutional right to freedom of choice in 
education. The only way they can enjoy 
the state’s educational benefits is to 
conform to the philosophical and theo- 
logical orientation of state educational 
institutions. All such compulsion to 
conformity, exerted as it is through 
economic pressures, is unconstitutional. 

Since the United States is virtually 
the only Western democracy that has 
not adopted a program to enable it to 
achieve, more or less equitably, the 





education of its children in conform. 
ity with principles of freedom of mind 
and freedom of religion, the adoption 
of the tax-credit or certificate plan 
would correct this violation of distribu. 
tive justice. It would, moreover, make 
possible wholesome competition, diver. 
sity and free enterprise in education 
and help to moderate the present trend 
toward the complete socialization of 
education on every level. 

By strengthening and encouraging 
voluntary educational associations, 
which form a bulwark for the defense 
of freedom, a better balance between 
independent and Government educa- 
tion would result. 

Fr. Blum’s proposals will undoubt- 
edly provoke considerable controversy, 
which in the long run should produce 
sufficient light to resolve the present 
dilemma with charity, justice and 
equity. His book will be heartily wel- 
comed by all who want some retum 
on their educational tax dollar and who 
view with alarm the mounting costs of 
our continuously expanding public edv- 
cation, its inability to provide for reli- 
gious education in its program and its 
failure in 30 States to provide equal 
and adequate health and welfare ser- 
vices to pupils in nonpublic schools. 

On the other hand, some will claim 
that the adoption of the tax-credit plan 
would result in the destruction of the 
public school system through the estab- 
lishment of innumerable independent 
schools in all parts of the United States. 
The basic issue to be resolved is wheth- 
er or not parents should be wholly free 
and unrestricted in their choice of 
schools for their children, regardless of 
the consequences to the existing struc- 
ture of public education in America. 

Joun J. Vorcut 


THE FLEET THAT HAD TO DIE 
By Richard Hough. Viking. 207p. $3.95 


There is some warm affinity between 
an Englishman and a sea story which 
makes it easy for him to tell it well. 
Mr. Hough has good material and he 
does a grand job with it. His tale of 
Vice Admiral Zinovi Petrovitch Rozh- 
destvensky of the Imperial Russian 
Navy, who literally drove his decrepit 
fleet of 42 ships 18,000 miles to certain 
death, of his battles with the decay and 
intrigue at St. Petersburg as well as with 
Togo and the Japanese, and of the press- 
ing and depressing shadow of coal that 
haunted the Russian leader—all these 
have about them the tone of a Greek 
tragedy. 

It was his battle with coal, that dic- 
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Our Reviewers 


Classical studies at Oxford Uni- 
versity, Jesuit theological back- 
ground and travel in Greece are 
the qualifications WALTER M. AB- 
BOTT, S.J., brings to his evaluation 
of the “greatest epic poem” of our 
time. 

His many historical works, his 
long tenure of teaching (Colum- 
bia University) and his fruitful 
diplomatic experience (U. S. Am- 
bassador to Spain) add weight to 
Carton J. H. Hayes’ review of 
the latest volume of the Cam- 
bridge History. 

Long-standing interest in Mex- 
ico resulted in Men of Mexico 
(Bruce, 1942) and has led Mscr. 
James A. MAGNER, of the Cath- 
olic University of America, to 
almost annual visits to the coun- 
try, with consequent wide knowl- 
edge of every class of Mexico’s 
citizenry. 

French cultural history is the 
forte of JEAN Misraui, professor 
of French at Fordham University. 
He is author of a study of Vol- 
taire’s Candide in Vol. 3 of The 
Great Books: A Christian Ap- 
praisal (Devin-Adair, 1951). Rr. 
Rev. Joun J. Voicut, formerly 
superintendent of schools in the 
Archdiocese of New York, is now 
secretary of education there. JOHN 
D. Hayes, retired rear-admiral 
U.S.N., is a former president of 
the American Military Institute. 
He is also editor of Shipmate, 
alumni bulletin of the U. S. Naval 
Academy. 














tator of navies after sail, which broke 
the will of this resolute Russian and sent 
him in an irresolute daze into the shoot- 
ing battle of Tsushima. The tragedy 
goes to its bitter ending with his cap- 
ture and return to Russia to outlive his 
life while his ships and the fatalists who 
manned them sink below the waters of 
the Island of the Donkey’s Ear. 

The author claims that his book is a 
story, not history. It does, however, 
focus the attention of Americans for the 
first time on the Russian rather than the 
Japanese side of Tsushima. It demon- 
strates traits in a national character we 
must do our best to understand. Most 
of all, this book portrays in words what 
modern sailormen can hardly conceive, 
the depressing dust, the back-breaking 
labor, the very thought of coal, coal, 
coal. Joun D. Hayes 
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TELEVISION 


With the beginning of a new year a 
weary viewer has a right to look for 
some improvements on the television 
screen. His hopes are not likely to find 
swift fulfillment. It would be unrealis- 
tic, indeed, to believe that many of the 
blemishes that affect current TV pro- 
grams will be eliminated in a hurry. 
Nevertheless, it can do no harm to wish 
longingly for the extinction of some of 
the more offensive practices of the tele- 
casters. Here we can suggest just a few 
of them. 

1) The Thundering Commercial. It 
blasts forth from the speaker with a 
far higher decibel count than that of 
the program it is interrupting. This 
kind of advertisement is widespread 
and seems to be inflicted upon audi- 
ences particularly during late night 
hours. It sometimes is heard soon after 
an announcer mellifluously cautions his 
listeners to tone down the volume on 
their receivers out of consideration for 
others, who may be sleeping. But no 
matter how considerate the listener 
may try to be, he cannot control the 





raucous blurb that overwhelms his 
hearing and his sensibility. If the com- 
mercial is toned down, another adjust- 
ment in volume will have to be made 
when the regular program resumes, or 
it will be inaudible. 

2. Paeans on Behalf of Deodorants, 
False-Teeth Cleaners, etc. These ad- 
vertisements are, of their nature, re- 
volting. There is no reason why any 
reputable station or network should 
permit them to be expressed and il- 
lustrated in the offensive manner in 
which they now are being done. 

3. The Bogus Healer. Some steps 
have been taken by the American Medi- 
cal Association and other groups to 
stamp out the electronic witch doctor. 
But this type of offender, attired ip 
surgical gown and obviously trying to 
create the impression that his words 
carry the authority of science, still is 
seen too often. In almost every case, 
his costume is a shoddy deception. He 
is.no more qualified to speak for his 
product than any other hired huckster 
on the TV screen. 

4. The Infallible Prophets. No one 
expects the Weather Bureau to be right 
all the time. But some of the TV 
meteorologists, documenting their pro- 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


WEST VIRGINIA 
FEE CE, FOOTE LTE TOCCL TET OEE OTS LAS 


WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) 
LAS-AE-C-D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 





KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 17 

LAS Liberal Arts and M Medicine 

Sciences Mu Music 
AE Adult Education N Nursing 
Cc Commerce P Pharmacy 
D Dentistry Ss Social Work 
Ed Education Sc Science 
E Engineering rd — Station 
FS _ Foreign Service eech 
G Graduate School Smet Training Corps 
IR Industrial Relations AROTC Army 
J Journalism NROTC and 
L Law AFROTC Air Force 














AMERICA’S JESUIT EDUCATION SERIES spotlights 


The New College of Sister Formation at 


Seattle University 


A significant step in Catholic higher education was under 
taken at Seattle University this fall with the establishment of the 
College of Sister Formation. 


Under the new program, sisters of four Pacific Northwest 
religious orders are taking classes designed to improve their in- 
tellectual, spiritual and professional preparation for work in the 
modern apostolate. 


During the 1957-58 academic year, Seattle University was 
privileged to serve as one of two national demonstration centers 
for the Sister Formation curriculum. The College of Sister 
Formation grew out of the success of the demonstration program. 


The new college is the sixth major academic unit at Seattle 
University joining the College of Arts and Sciences, the School 
of Commerce and Finance, the School of Education, the School 
of Engineering and the School of Nursing. 
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nouncements with authoritative refer- 
ences to high- and low-pressure areas, 
make no concessions to unforeseen de- 
velopments. They would be more hu- 
man and more popular if sometimes 
they did not try to appear so formid- 
ably well informed. 

5. The Double-Entendre. There has 
been a marked increase in this kind of 
laugh-getting device, particularly on 
late night shows such as Jack Paar’s. It 
is a practice that sometimes embar- 
rasses and often annoys _ intelligent 
viewers. A performer who assumes the 
right to inflict this type of material on 
an audience in an American home is 
guilty, at the very least, of a serious 
breach of good manners. 

6. Jargon. We still have television 
commentators who use the suffix “-wise” 
(eg., “considering the situation time- 
wise’), or employ overworked adjec- 
tives (“fabulous,” ete. ). 

All these commentators may continue 
to be with us in great numbers through- 
out the coming year. But let us fervent- 
ly hope not. J. P. SHaNLEY 


FILMS 


A NIGHT TO REMEMBER (Rank). 
It is easy enough to understand why 
the sinking of the luxury liner Titanic 
should be a source of endless fascina- 
tion to writers and dramatists. 

In the first place, though more than 
two-thirds of the ship’s 2,200 passen- 
gers and crew perished on that bitter 
cold April night, the disaster has man- 
ageable proportions and limitations of 
time, space and size, the essence of 
which can be captured in word and 
picture. Second, the tragedy occurred 
on the maiden voyage of the supposedly 
unsinkable ship and, aside from that 
almost incredible circumstance, was 
brought about by a whole series of 
ironic coincidences, the absence of any 
one of which would have prevented or 
minimized the disaster. To name only 
two: If the offending iceberg had been 
sighted one second sooner, it would not 
have inflicted the fatal three-hundred- 
foot gash. Or had the freighter Cali- 
fornian, lying at anchor ten miles away, 
had its radio turned on, or had its 
look-out properly interpreted the Ti- 
fanic’s distress rockets, virtually every 
life might have been saved. 

Finally, the sinking had implications 
that went far beyond the immediate 
impact of the tragedy. According to 
Walter Lord, the definitive chronicler 
of the episode, the death of the Titanic 
in 1912 symbolized, and helped bring 
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about, the end of an era of elegance, 
complacency and unabashed class con- 
sciousness. 

This British film, based on the Lord 
book, is a grimly absorbing, generally 
well-made re-creation of the disaster as 
well as of the pertinent events leading 
up to it. Its most notable contributions 
are the special-effects work (which 
English technicians usually are not too 
good at) and director Roy Baker's 
skillful generalship of a complex pro- 
duction maze and an enormous cast, in 
which only Kenneth More is at all well 
known to American movie fans. Never- 
theless, the picture is something of a 
disappointment. This is partly because 
the material has already been treated 
recently in book and movie form, as 
well as on TV, and is beginning to suf- 


fer from overexposure. More important, 
Eric Ambler’s script introduces enough 
factual inaccuracies—seemingly for the 
edification of British audiences—to com- 
promise seriously the film’s documen- 
tary pretensions. For example, one of 
the movie's most touching incidents 
shows a modest British aristocrat game- 
ly concealing his knowledge of his own 
certain doom in order to insure the 
safety of his wife and three children. 
In actuality, the only Titanic family 
that meets this description was one of 
the American muliti-millionaires. 


[L of D: A-I] 


SEPARATE TABLES (United Artists). 
For screen purposes, Terence Rattigan’s 
two separate playlets about quiet des- 
peration in a seedy British resort hotel 
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JOSEPHITE MISSIONARY 


TO NEGRO AMERICA ! 





YOU can now begin your studies 





fer the missionary priesthood at 
midterm. Special courses are given 


for young men deficient in 
required credits... 






THE DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 


THE JOSEPHITE MISSIONARIES 
1130 N. Calvert St.- Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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MURRAY McCANCE 


SACRED VESTMENTS IN THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 
54 HIAWATHA STREET 
ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 








Notices 


25 cents per word 
Payment with order 











ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens, Church Linens by the yard 
including crease resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





FOR NEW YEAR: Write your family in 
their native tongue. Reasonable rates. 
Language Translation Service, Seattle Uni- 
versity, Seattle 22, Wash. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot. Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics, 21; Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





AMERICA'S LIBRARY needs a set of the 
Acts and Decrees of the Seven Provincial 
Councils of Baltimore and of the Three 
Plenary Councils of Baltimore. Information 
about or donation of these old volumes 
would be deeply appreciated. Write: Li- 
brarian, 329 West 108th St., New York 
City 25, N.Y. 
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have been fused together into one dra- 
matic narrative. Obviously this makes 
the impressive stage trick of having one 
actor and actress play both sets of lead- 
ing roles. 

In the film Deborah Kerr and David 
Niven play very effectively a pair of 
almost psychopathically lonely and in- 
hibited misfits while, somewhat less ef- 
fectively, Rita Hayworth and Burt Lan- 
caster are the estranged husband and 
wife who destroy one another apart as 
surely as they did together. In support 
of the four stars there is an uncommon- 
ly distinguished cast of British actors, 
including Wendy Hiller, Gladys Coop- 
er, Cathleen Nesbitt and Felix Aylmer. 

Taken singly or together these two 
stories are vignettes rather than sub- 
stantial dramas. On these terms, how- 
ever, they are written with unfailing 
compassion and a sure sense of char- 
acterization and craftsmanship and 
come closer than anything else pres- 
ently available to the ideal of mature 
screen drama. [L cf D: A-III] 

Morra WALSH 


THE WORD 


Rise up, Jerusalem, and shine forth; thy 
dawn has come, and the glory of the 
Lord is breaking upon thee. Darkness 
may envelop the earth, and all the na- 
tions lie in gloom; but upon thee the 
Lord shall dawn, over thee his splendor 
shall be revealed (Isaias 60:1-2; Epistle 
for the feast of Epiphany). 





Twelve days after she celebrates the 
mortal birth of her Lord, the Word In- 
carnate, Holy Mother Church com- 
memorates the revelation or manifesta- 
tion of the Lord Christ—His existence, 
His identity, His task or redemptive 
mission—to the whole wide world which 
lay outside the narrow boundaries of 
Judaism. The Epiphany is a feast of the 
universality of Christ and redemption: 
the Incarnate Word belongs to every- 
one, was born and died for everyone, 
and must gradually but as swiftly as 
possible be preached to everyone. 

The Mass-lesson of the day is taken, 
as but rarely on major feasts and only 
once on a Sunday, from the Old Testa- 
ment. We hear the prophet Isaias 
describing the advent of Christ in the 
same image and contrast that is em- 
ployed by our Lord Himself, by St. 
John and by St. Paul. The Incarnation 
is light, light breaking upon and over- 
coming darkness. Shine forth . . . dawn 
so = Biery ...eplendor...rays... 
light . . . sunrise—all these fairly syn- 


onymous terms we meet in todays 
Epistle. 

With this symbol St. John, in his 
Gospel, summarizes the whole coming 
and life of Christ: when the light came 
into the world men preferred darkney 
to light; preferred it, because their dy. 
ings were evil. John then generalizes 
Anyone who acts shamefully hates the 
light, will not come into the light, fo 
fear that his doings will be found out 

It would appear, then, that Christ as 
the light of the world (the Johannine 
expression) is both a challenge and, 
joy. 

That not a few men should prefer tp 
walk and live in darkness rather than 
in light can surprise us no more today 
than it puzzled St. John the Evangelist 
long ago. The reason, as clearly stated 
by John, is always adequate and always 
the same: Because darkness conceals 
it seems to excuse—and nothing so ap. 
peals to willful man as to be quit of 
moral obligation. The whole dubious 
chronicle of mankind proclaims the bit. 
ter irony that the freedom which mos 
powerfully attracts is that which js 
actually slavery. “What fools these 
mortals be!” 

To seek and welcome, as did the 
Magi, the searching Light that is 
Christ, and then to walk in and by and 
with that Light—all this makes brave 
and costly doing. Yet, when once a 
man has glimpsed and felt the bright- 
ness and warmth of Him who is the 
radiance of His Father's splendor and 
the full expression of His being, he can- 
not really be content to slip away into 
the old concealing but haunted dark 
ness. 

We may be sure that the Wise Men 
never regretted their risky, painful 
search for the Lord Christ, for they 
were wise men, and not fools. If at any 
time the faith that is in us seems to be 
nothing but burden, we ought perhaps 
to consider what life would be like if 
we were thus unburdened. Granted 
that it is not always completely gay 
trudge along with Christ, to trudg 
along without Him would be a night 
mare pilgrimage into ever deepeniti 
shadows and a darkness that knows 10 
dawning at all. Says Lady Macbeth 
with all the incisive Catholic insight ¢ 
her creator: “Hell is murky.” 

Well and wisely do the Sages from 
the dark, distant lands kneel in the it 
visible radiance of a tiny Infant in the 
arms of a young and simple county 
girl. Rise wp, Jerusalem—and all the 
world!—and shine forth; thy dawn his 
come, and the glory of the Lord i 
breaking upon thee. 

VincENT P. McCorry, 5J. 
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Schools and Colleges 





District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions 





Maine 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in five fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Organized 
sports: swimming, boating, soccer. Spacious 
campus on Maine coast. Less than two hours 
from Boston. Tuition, board and room: 
$1,215. Write for catalog. 

Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





Saint Joseph's College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees 
in liberal arts, elementary and secondary 
education, secretarial, science and medical 
technology. 

Swimming Tennis Boating Glee Club 
Winter Sports Archery Dances Newspaper 
115 wooded acres on Lake Sebago, 18 miles 
from Portland. 1,100 foot beach. Fees, $1,100. 
Catalog. 

Box E, No. Windham, Maine 





Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Beautiful Buildings 
Moderate Rates 
International Clientele 


Masters Degree in Fine Arts, 
Education, Science 


Bachelor Degrees in 
Arts, Science, Music 


Professional training : 

Art, Education, Clothing, Dietetics, 
Interior Decoration, 

Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, 

Radio, Secretarial, Social Work. 


Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


For catalog address the Dean 


‘ee 





Minnesota 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One-hundred-acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ the ‘‘400.” 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 


New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 


Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York; N.Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 


New York 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 
on-the HUDSON 


Grades 1-12. Accredited by Board of Re 
gents and Middle States Assn. College Pre- 
paratory courses. Excellent instruction with 
approved methods. Home-like atmesphere, 
careful supervision. Fire-proof buildings. 
42 acre campus. Catalog. 57 miles N. Y. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


Dean of Students 


Newburgh, New York Phone 800 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
paratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 9-12. Small classes. 
ROTC highest rating. Beautiful 
160-acre campus on Great South 
Bay. 76th year. 
Write for Catalog 

Box Y, Oakdale, L. 1., New York 





Ohio 











Cfilmour 
Academy 


A COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four-year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, 
Ind. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide 
range of sports. Small classes. Counseling and 


guidance. wy: 
Office of Admissions 











Box F Gates Mills, Ohio 
Pennsylvania 

e 
Mount Aloysius 


Junior College For Girls 
Accredited. A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art (interior decoration), pre-lab technology. 
Secretarial, foreign-language secretarial, medical 
secretarial, med. record librarian. Home economics, 
merchandising. State year of graduation. Also high 
school, for Juniors and Seniors only. Sports, Social 
program. Sisters of Mercy. Catalog. 
DEAN, Box C, Cressen, Pa. 
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What does this mean? 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations (ABC) is a coopera- 
tive organization of publishers that sets standards of good 
business conduct for its members. For example, once a 
year ABC examiners make a certified audit of all AMER- 


IcA circulation figures. 


An advertiser uses the ABC audit to know the exact 
value of AMERICA’S circulation. When he reads an ABC 
statement he learns how much circulation AMERICA has, 
how the circulation was obtained, how many readers like 


AMERICA enough to renew, where the circulation goes. 


For you, the reader, the ABC symbol is another sign 
of AMERICA quality. If this is not your own copy of 
AMERICA, take advantage of the special introductory 


#pffer to new-subscribers — $7 for one year. You will 


enjoy reading AMERICA" regularly. 
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